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CURRENT COMMENT. 


“For anybody but a loafer,” said Mr. Jacob Berkowitz to 
Morris Perlmutter, “prize fighting is nix.” Our own view 
of these exhibitions coincides precisely with that of Mr. 
Berkowitz. Having no interest whatever in the outcome 
of the Dempsey-Carpentier battle, it was perhaps natural 
that our attention should stray to collateral matters, such 
as the law under which the exhibition was held, and the 
activities of Brother Crafts and the other representatives 
of organized Christianity who undertook to stop the fight. 
The law of the State of New Jersey, as we understand it, 
forbids prize fights but permits exhibitions of boxing. 
The difference between the two seems largely nominal. 
The law in short, appears to be a notable example of the 
kind of law which is made expressly to be circumvented; 
and we have often considered with amusement the part 
that the “moral element” in our society plays in getting 
such laws put upon the statute-books. The essential im- 
morality of our moral element is something which the 
historian of our times will some day find a profitable 
field for speculation and dissertation. 


Ovr notion is that the only way to abolish prize fighting 
is to civilize ourselves out of any appetite for it. We 
think that our institutional Christians would do much 
better if they paid more attention to furthering the civiliz- 
ing process and less to inviting the aid of the secular arm. 
The vermin of God, as Henry Mencken admirably de- 
scribed them the other day in the Baltimore Sun, run as 
naturally to legislatures as ants to a honey-pot; and the 
egregiously farcical “boxing-exhibition” the other day is 
a signal example of what their efforts come to. For our 
part, we are well enough pleased. Whenever a statute, espe- 
cially a statute of this preposterous character, is openly 
and publicly contemned, we always begin to look up a little; 
and the deeper the disrepute into which statutory law is 
brought, the more cheerful we feel. This is not mere 
cantankerousness. We have a good reason for it. We 
regard it as highly important that our fellow-citizens 
should resolutely face the question, What is law?—and 
nothing will bring them to it quicker than the inculcation 
of a large and general contempt for the body of statu- 
tory law as at present organized. 


THERE are two kinds of offence against law. There is 
the offence malum in se, like murder, arson or robbery, 


concerning which the common conscience of mankind is 
practically undivided. Law against these offences is only 
a registration of this common general consent, and there- 
fore, on the whole, gets itself pretty well obeyed. It is 
highly doubtful whether these offences would be com- 
mitted more often than they now are, if there were not 
a single law on the subject; for our own part we are 
quite sure that they would not. Then there is the offence 
malum prohibitum, about which the common conscience 
of mankind is divided; such as relate to prize fighting, 
observance of Sunday, gambling and the drinking of 
beer. Law against these is mere disreputable frivolity; 
it will be obeyed by those whose conscience commends it, 
and evaded or circumvented, as in Jersey City the other 
Hence when one asks oneself what law 
is, what its sanctions are and what good it does, the 
answer is not as easy as our institutional Christians seem 
to think. On the other hand, it is conceivable that whole 
communities might civilize themselves to the point of 
sharing Mr. Berkowitz’s distaste for prize fighting and for 
indecencies of every kind; and that religion, as distinct 
from institutional Christianity, might operate quite pow- 
erfully as a factor in the process, as it has operated in 
the past. When institutional Christianity dabbles with 
law, however, it makes a sad mess of both religion and 
justice. 


day, by others. 


A PRIME example of just the sort of thing that we are 
talking about is furnished by a special dispatch to the 
New York Tribune from Kansas City, concerning the 
activities of the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, superintendent 
of the International Reform Bureau. If anyone doubts that 
Mr. Mencken’s epithet is just and not even wholly inur- 
bane, we invite him to consider Dr. Crafts’s proposed 
crusade against the motor-car. “I am going to tell Mr. 
Ford,” Dr. Crafts is reported as declaring, “that he must 
frame legislation that will stop the use of the motor-car 
for immoral purposes.” We sincerely hope that Mr. Ford 
will make the effort; we should like to see any legislation 
which can do that. But, seriously, did anyone ever hear 
of such unconscionable, meddling, vicious and ignorant 
stupidity? Charles Dickens was much taken to task for 
depicting the Rev. Mr. Stiggins and the other worthies 
who carried on the Brick Lane Branch of the United 
Grand Junction Ebenezer Temperance Society. He was 
accused of producing a flippant and irreverent caricature. 
Possibly; we were not alive in those days, and can not 
be sure. We are sure, however, that Dr. Crafts and his 
associates defy caricature. We are duly grateful for 
all that Dr. Crafts is doing to promote disrespect for 
law; but we regret that while bringing law into disrepute, 
he brings religion into disrepute along with it. Human 
beings can get on very well without law, but not at all 
without religion. 


Mr. Dootry once said that the Democratic party often 
had truth on its side, but “th’ trouble is that nawthin’ is 
iver officially true till a Raypublican sees it.” Similarly 
one might say that nothing published as news is accept- 
able by the majority until it is printed in what some of 
our socialist friends call the “kept press.” We were re- 
minded of this last week, when one New York paper, in 
a single issue, gave way to views which we had long 
been expressing on four important subjects. As long as 
these views were merely the “reckless and irresponsible 
utterances of radicals” like ourselves, we can understand 
why people did not pay much attention to them. But now 
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that they have passed into the mouth of respectability, 
we venture to hope that they will receive some considera- 
tion, for they bear upon facts of high significance. 


Tue first fact is, to use once more the phrase which we 
have used for months, that whoever won the war lost it. 
The New York Times, 27 June, raises editorially the dis- 
tasteful question in so many words, “What if, after all, 
it was Germany that won the war?” and proceeds with 
a line of reasoning already quite familiar to readers of 
this paper, which would convince any intelligent person 
who did not already know it—if any there be—that such 
is the case. The editorial concludes with recognition of 
a second fact which we have again and again insisted on, 
that even the purely domestic affairs of the United States 
can not be settled until Europe’s affairs are settled. 
Again, an editorial comment on the same page gives a 
correct estimate of the State Department’s absurd theory 
of Bolshevik pirates preying upon ships off the American 
coast. Finally, a dispatch from Paris, on the financial 
page, punctures the silly notion that it is possible to keep 
Russian gold out of this country, a notion which it seemed 
to us that no one could comment upon and keep a straight 
face—and yet at the time it was broached, the news- 
papers somehow accomplished that very miracle. Even 
the Times managed to do it. 


We have run upon some cheeky proposals in our time, 
but we do not now recall any to match two suggestions 
recently made for “‘refunding” the Allied indebtedness. 
One is that the holders of Liberty bonds should exchange 
their securities for bonds floated directly by foreign 
debtor nations. The other is to sell the German indem- 
nity bonds here, after they have passed through the hands 
of the Allies. Practically, no doubt, any plan is as good 
as any other, for the obligations, under whatever plan, 
will in the long run turn out to be about as valuable 
as those of the Southern Confederacy. When our late 
associates pay those debts, may we be there to see! The 
proposals are notable, however, as a standard exhibit of 
cold-pressed nerve, sans peur et sans reproche; and as 
such we quote them for the delectation of our readers. 


Mr. Cuartes G. Dawes, the new Director of the Bud- 
get, is getting a great deal of publicity for his plans for 
governmental economy; so much, in fact, that one won- 
ders whether his plans will not have their beginning and 
end in publicity et preterea nihil. “The devil began 
to shear a hog,’ says the old legend, “and exclaimed, 
‘Great cry and little wool.’” Mr. Dawes is qualified 
for his task by being a good banker, a man of energy 
and a master of profane language. These ought to carry 
him a long way. In forming its expectations of Mr. 
Dawes, however, the public should bear in mind one 
thing, and guard against possible disappointment. Under 
the Constitution, it is the function of the Congress to 
make appropriations and to levy taxes. We can imagine 
the Congress surrendering a great many of its preroga- 
tives, but never that one. No, never. The only limit that 
a Congress will put upon its expenditures is the limit set 
by resolute intimidation. Mr. Dawes may, if he likes, 
accomplish a good thing by showing the public what the 
operations of the Federal Government ought to cost; 
for this might furnish a statistical basis for organizing 
the intimidation above referred to. But a long experi- 
ence with the ways of a Congress suggest that not much 
more than this is to be expected. 


Ir a man is choking to death, the thing to do is to bury 
his head, face downward, in a feather pillow. That is 
the way a tariff operates on an already suffocating na- 
tional business. Business all over the country is in a 
sweet and lovely state; and by business we do not mean 
the thimblerigging of finance, but the manufacture and 
exchange of commodities. From the week ending 18 
May to the week ending 25 May, the volume of general 
business shrunk nearly two billion dollars, or about eigh- 
teen per cent. One would say that the cure for this 


state of things would be to pry the markets a little wider 
open and encourage every opportunity for a freer ex- 
change of goods, wherever such opportunity could be 
found or created. Yet the tariff slams the door against 
the exchange of commodities with other countries, even 
countries that already owe us ten billion dollars which 
they can not possibly pay except in commodities. It is a 
delightful outlook. If Mr. Fordney and his associates 
were not officeholders, their place would be in the lunatic- 
asylum. Since they are officeholders, however, one must 
simply premise that their only motive is to permit a few 
privileged interests to raid the pockets of the public. 
That is the sum of the matter; and that is what the 
public, while thinking it voted to rebuke Mr. Wilson, 
really voted for. That is what it invariably votes for. 


Dominions, like children, will grow up, it seems. The 
declaration of rights which Premier Meighan made on 
behalf of the Dominions before the Imperial Conference 
the other day must have been somewhat disconcerting to 
members of the British Ministry. We wonder whether 
the Imperial Government did not feel that its offspring 
were getting a bit out of hand as Premier Meighan made 
his demand for the participation of the Dominions in 
the Empire’s foreign policy, even to the point of exercis- 
ing a veto upon Imperial treaties and alliances, and de- 
clared the virtual independence of Canada in its dealings 
with the United States. The claims of the Canadian Pre- 
mier seem reasonable enough, but we should be very much 
interested to know exactly how they impressed the Eng- 
lish politicians who have always run the whole show for 
the Empire, and counted upon the Dominions to follow 
obediently and without overmuch questioning, the lead 
of the Home Government. 


It would be difficult to believe that Mr. Lloyd George 
really expects the proposed conference between himself 
and the Irish leaders to accomplish much towards the 
pacification of Ireland. Clearly nothing short of sur- 
render or compromise on the part of the Irish majority 
or the British Government could do much to effect a 
workable understanding between the two countries, and 
it is difficult to imagine either surrender or compromise 
in the circumstances. England is probably willing to do 
anything for the Irish people except get off their backs; 
but getting England off their backs is precisely the task 
which Sinn Fein has set itself. It looks to us as if the 
British Government, being the kind of government it is, 
would be obliged to defend to the last ditch absentee 
landlordism and the other economic advantages which 
Britishers enjoy at Irish expense; and be th’ same token, 
it is not clear how Sinn Fein can accept anything in the 
way of mere political compromise without surrendering 
the cause of “Ireland for the Irish.’ Mr. Lloyd George 
is too acute a politician not to understand all this thor- 
oughly. Our guess is that he expects the conference to 
fail, and that his purpose in proposing it is to make it 
appear that the Irish leaders refuse peace, and thus to 
prepare the popular mind in England and abroad for the 
further atrocities which his Government proposes to in- 
augurate against the Irish people on the anniversary of 
the Battle of the Boyne. 


TuHeEY say that the French Government is thinking of 
taking a hand in the Pacific poker-game, but it seems to 
us that the table is pretty well crowded already. <A 
writer in the Paris Midi thinks that because France pos- 
sesses a fine harbour within 1000 miles of Australia, 
Japan should find her an acceptable friend. An alliance 
with France would give Japan a base of operations 
against Australia; but since Australia is connected up 
with England, and England is the ally of Japan, why 
should Japan want an outpost against Australia? And 
since France is also the side-partner of England, why 
should she want to put Japan up to mischief? France 
and Japan may be natural allies, and France and Eng- 
land the same; however it appears to us that nature has 
very little to do with the business of casting off anchors 
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in every direction in time of peace, and cutting ropes in 
accordance with convenience when the winds begin to 
blow. 


Tue Germans, we read, expect a further occupation of 
their territory. A representative of the Krupp interests 
is reported as having predicted that the French would 
occupy Essen in the near future, a move which would 
make it necessary for the Krupps and other German in- 
dustries to repurchase their coal from France, and would 
thus enable France to control their output. This is 
directly in line with the policy which made the Allies 
occupy the Ruhr district in order to cripple the Stinnes 
interests to the advantage of French and British finan- 
ciers. The Krupps and other German concerns are manu- 
facturing locomotives for the Russian Government, and 
the British and French financial groups are likely to be 
jealous of this activity and the other signs of reviving 
German trade mentioned in our last issue. Under the 
circumstances the Germans have very good reason, we 
think, to expect an extension of the occupation, Yet as 
we have remarked before, it is hard to see how the Allies 
can hope to throttle German-Russian trade without at 
the same time choking off the indemnity which is their 
heart’s desire. 


Anyone who feels the need of a plain, matter-of-fact 
statement of the reason why American producers of 
petroleum would like to carry the Stars and Stripes to 
Tampico, may find such a statement in the New York 
Times of 2 July. On page one, under a heading of con- 
siderable proportions, it is announced that as a result of 
the increase in export-taxes on oil shipped from Mexico, 
the Standard Oil Company is about to discontinue all 
shipments from this source. On page two, back to back 
with the first story, is a special dispatch from Washing- 
ton which brings the news that a provision for a good 
stiff import-duty on petroleum was slipped into the new 
Republican tariff-bill a few hours before it was intro- 
duced into the House by Representative Fordney. This 
provision may pass, and it may not; but with the Ways 
and Means Committee behind it, it is likely to receive 
most careful consideration. At any rate, we have in 
these two stories a picture of our Government meditating 
upon the wisdom of increasing the profits of one of its 
favourite groups of monopolists by assessing a sizable 
impost on competing goods from abroad; while another 
Government in the near neighbourhood is attempting, 
_ rather crudely, to keep for its people a part of their na- 
tural inheritance. 


Ir the Mexicans should ever accept a monetary payment 
from the United States in satisfaction of their ancient 
claim to certain islands off the coast of California, they 
would thereby sacrifice an opportunity to repay to this 
country some of the trouble that has been so generously 
dealt out to them. The claim is said to be comparatively 
worthless, but that is only because Mexico is not in a 
position to enforce it. Hence Mexico should sell out, not 
to the United States, but to Japan. The Japanese are 
such a pliable and pacific people that American advances 
in Asia will hardly bring the war which Mexico, per- 
haps, desires. America’s erection of new tortifications in 
Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines, her financial assault 
on China, the prospective enlargement of her Pacific 
fleet, have not stirred Japan to action. But let Mexico 
tempt Japan to nibble at our continent, and the war to 
end war will soon begin again. 


In the course of an interesting if somewhat ambiguous 
communication to the New York World, President 
Obregon permits himself to make the following state- 
ment: “The famous Article 27 [of the Mexican Consti- 
tution], one of the clauses of which declares the nation’s 
ownership of sub-soil rights in petroleum, will never be 
given retroactive effect.” This promise, taken by itself, is 
precisely the sort of thing that the American State De- 
partment has been trying to erect into a treaty-obligation 
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which will bind the Mexican Government in perpetuity. 
President Obregon’s refusal to use the treaty-making 
power of the Executive to limit the freedom of the legis- 
lature and the courts as interpreters of the Constitution, 
is sufficient evidence that, in its widest application, the 
promise made in the communication to the World covers 
only such action as the existing Administration may take 
on its own initiative, within the limits that may be fixed 
by the co-ordinate branches of the Government. Towards 
the close of his communication, President Obregon says, 
“Pending the enactment of an organic law interpretative 
of Article 27, we have pledged our faith that this article 
will not be given retroactive application.” The proviso 
alone should suffice to clear away the notion that the 
President of Mexico has now made in the press the sort 
of promise that the United States Government has sought 
to exact in the form of a treaty. 


NEVERTHELESS it must be apparent to all that President 
Obregon weakens the Mexican case when he pledges his 
own Administration not to go out of its way to make 
Article 27 retroactive. In such a pledge, there is an 
implied acknowledgment of the justice of the American 
official policy with regard to monopoly-rights in Mexico. 
President Obregon is apparently aware of this implica- 
tion, for he prefaces his reference to Article 27 with a 
declaration that the Mexican people have taken their 
stand upon the principle that “the natural resources of a 
nation belong to the nation,” while the Government is 
determined “to finance the national progress through the 
medium of . . . natural resources.” It is not clear how 
the Government can make this policy fully effective ex- 
cept by confiscating the existing monopolies outright and 
then renting them out again, or by leaving the titles 
where they are, and taxing the monopolists to the full 
amount of the rental value of their holdings. President 
Obregon casts a shadow of unrighteousness upon his 
Government’s policy of making the monopolies pay, when 
he voluntarily limits his own right to do everything the 
Mexican law allows for the attainment of this end. 


Mr. Harpine’s resolve to make no speeches for a period 
of six weeks will come as a relief even to those citizens 
who voted for him last November; and in England too 
there is likely to be a general thanksgiving if we are to 
judge from this recent outburst in an English contempor- 
ary: “American is a great language—a live, vivid tongue 
that will do good to English English. But ‘normalcy’! 
No. Give me O. Henry but deliver me from Mr. 
Harding.” Although such authorities as Noah Webster 
must share with Mr. Harding the questionable parentage 
of “normalcy” still we desire to give due notice to all 
whom it may concern that our President’s English is not 
the kind of thing that we are prepared to stand behind. 
Our own rejoicing in the President’s retirement into the 
golden silence, however, is grounded not so much in the 
fact that his English is what it is, as in the fact that he 
has, since stepping into a position which makes his every 
utterance quotable, used so much of it to say so little. 


TroTzky gives us three years to get ready for war with 
England; and this, of course, shows what vicious, meddle- 
some fellows these Bolsheviks are. We can remember the 
time when our papers gave Trotzky three days to get out 
of Russia in any direction, but we know now that we 
ought not to have allowed him so much time. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW? 


Tue almost insuperable difficulties that our legislators 
are encountering in their work of drawing up a tariff 
that will be satisfactory to all the claimants of privilege, 
are now common gossip. Probably the time has come 
when we are to know the full pains and penalties of 
our protectionist system. For the first time in our 
history we have become a creditor nation; so much do 
our legislators and newspapers tell us freely. They 
are not, however, quite so free to tell us that we are 
a creditor nation of an unprecedented kind, a magnan- 
imous creditor who can not collect and who knows no 
effective means of making bankrupts pay. This is 
unique in the history of a first-class Power. However, 
it might not be an irremediable difficulty if we could 
be at all sure that the countries which owe us money 
could be nursed back to prosperity. Moreover, we 
might cut our losses and discharge the bankrupts if we 
were in a position to destroy the paper, the I[OU’s which 
the bankrupts have circulated. Unfortunately for us, 
our own internal affairs are in such a mess, com- 
mercially and financially, that numbers of people hold- 
ing those IOU’s are wondering how on earth they are 
going to make both ends meet, to say nothing of the 
task which faces them when the Collector of Internal 
Revenue sends in his little bill. What that task amounts 
to can be readily estimated when one realizes that the 
Federal revenue for the month of May amounted to 
thirty-one per cent less than for the month of April. 

It is a fine thing to be a creditor nation when debtors 
are paying up regularly, as we did when Britain before 
the war took hundreds of millions in rent and interest 
from us every year; but to be a creditor nation facing 
a crew of insolvent debtors is a horse of another colour. 
The Government and the bankers of this country want 
our late associates in the war to pay up; they are will- 
ing to exercise patience and to do all they can to accom- 
modate those who owe us money, by making easier 
terms and granting longer periods in which to make 
good. This attitude on the part of the Government 
and the bankers does not, however, satisfy the pro- 
tectionists, who, if they have their way, will make it 
as difficult as possible for payments to be sent here 
by our debtors. 

There is, besides, a third difficulty which concerns 
our position as an exporting nation. Some protection- 
ists are now learning, many of them for the first time, 
that we can not export unless we import, that goods 
pay for goods; they find we can not have “prosperity” 
both going and coming. When our infant industries 
came of age, they committed themselves to systems 
of specialization and standardization which almost pre- 
clude the possibility of their adapting themselves 
readily to the changed conditions of world-commerce. 
Again, in the years preceding the war, where we sold 
what we called our surplus in foreign markets, at prices 
which ranged from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent 
lower than the prices charged our domestic consumers, 
we found no very serious competitive difficulties; but 
now, not only is the exchange against us in selling our 
surplus abroad, but labour-costs and material-costs of 
foreign-made products are so much lower than they 
were that our products can not get a chance for their 
life in over-seas markets. 

The all-important question, under these circum- 
stances, relates to the competence of those who have 
our industrial and commercial future in hand. Can 
statesmen and industrialists who have been coddled 
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in the lap of protection, deal with a situation of this 
kind? Can they have gained under the protectionist 
system any experience that qualifies them to face a 
world-condition which is absolutely new to them, and 
is every day confounding them with the economic fal- 
lacies of protectionism? The absurdity of the question 
carries a sufficient answer; it throws into relief the 
helplessness and futility of the current performances 
at Washington. Our industrial magnates and our 
legislators, now that they are up to their necks in the 
bog of economic heresy, drawn there by that ignis 
fatuus of commerce, protectionism, can not extricate 
themselves. They are floundering about in the vain 
belief that the machinery of the political organization, 
which has served them in the past, will set them once 
more on their feet in a fair land of high prices and 
few competitive disadvantages. The system of pro- 
tection, through the very economic heresies which it 
imposes upon its adherents, so warps the intelligence of 
men of affairs that they can not think straight or face 
the facts of a practical situation when it presents itself. 
Our legislators still talk about “making the foreigner 
pay”; they still devoutly rehearse the nonsense that 
there is something to fear from foreign competition. 


They still believe that ‘a low tariff will produce a panic — 


eighteen months before it is enacted”; they still favour 
the producer at the expense of the consumer; and they 
all believe that high prices under protection are better 
for industry than is a high purchasing-power of money 
under free trade! From the experiences of the past 
twenty-five years, to go no further back, one would 
think that the business men of this country could not 
help gathering some sound knowledge of the principles 
of international trade; but sadly one must admit that 
if any knowledge of that kind has touched our men 
of affairs, it has glanced off them like water from a 
duck’s back. 

Thus we suffer from the system of protection that 
we have so long encouraged. Thus has it rendered 
us utterly helpless in a situation which contains all the 
elements that are likely to frustrate the recovery of our 
industry for years to come. Our men of affairs do 
not seem to be capable even of heeding the warnings 
that come nearly every day from Europe. They do 
not see what British bankers and manufacturers 
see, that within a very few years the German people 
will hold a more powerful industrial position than they 
held before the war. Mr. Gordon H. Robinson, the 
editor of Fair Play, says in a recent issue of the Brit- 
ish Shipping Journal that there is not the slightest 
doubt that the Germans will have the most modern and 
economical mercantile marine fleet in six years’ time, 
while Europe and America generally will be burdened 
with a ruck of obsolete ships laid up in their harbours. 
Everything is working straight that way. 

How, indeed, any man of common sense can expect 
a tariff-ridden country such as this, with the pressure 
of exchange heavily against it, to compete in ocean- 
carrying with any of the European Powers is a con- 
undrum that even our hard-baked protectionists of 
twenty years ago would boggle at. Whether our pro- 
tectionists will or will not, economic conditions must 
inevitably, within a very few years, force us to repeal 
our tariff-laws, re-adjust our methods of business, and 
re-adapt our processes of manufacture. The country 
must come to this, for our very existence as a great 
commercial Power depends upon it. Well, then, why 
wait? Why not do it now? The longer we put off the 
day of reckoning, the greater the pains and penalties 
will be. British landlords and legislators opposed 
Cobden, Bright and Gladstone for at least a genera- 
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tion, but ‘they had at last to bow to the principles of 
free trade. After the travail of the hungry ’forties 
and the gloomy ’fifties, the protectionists of England 
realized that the principles of free trade which were 
brought to their notice in 1838, which they opposed 
tooth and nail as ruinous, were the very principles that 
must be adopted if their country were to be saved. 


THE POWER OF WORDS. 


Ir is pertinent to ask whether abuse of language, 
like the debasement of the coinage, is not a symptom of 
an ailing civilization: if a society can be healthy in 
which there is a striking inability to clothe ideas in 
words that convey a definite and well-recognized mean- 
ing. No doubt the abstractions by which we have to 
steer our course present peculiar difficulties to the finite 
mind, but if these difficulties increase instead of dimin- 
ish, it is time to inquire whether we are not moving 
backward instead of forward. That the integrity of 
our language has suffered from the demands of the 
propagandists of one kind and another, from the strain 
put upon words by legal interpretation, and from dis- 
tortion due to popular emotion there can be little doubt. 

Even science, with its specialized language, is now 
and then obscured by mists from the fog bank that 
sways back and forth over the sea of common speech. 
Our thoughts find expression in words whose original 
and acquired meanings are but feebly grasped, and we 
develop an astounding capacity for confusing black 
and white. Indeed the confusion is such that there is 
only a vague sense of inconsistency when the Christian 
Church, guardian of the gospel of love, uses its organ- 
ized power to recruit society for the prosecution of war. 
The economic conflict rages in a similar atmosphere of 
low visibility. Industrial leaders sing the praises of 
free competition while occupied in appropriating natural 
resources, extending trade-monopoly, and discriminat- 
ing against union labour, which is equally bent on secur- 
ing freedom through methods of coercion. 

The fact is that we are the slaves instead of the mas- 
ters of speech, and our fortunes are at the mercy of 
words and phrases. We may be robbed under protec- 
tion, and subjected to the third degree under American- 
ism, as easily as another people may be deluded by a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In our servitude we 
vie with the heathen in reverence for inanimate things. 
All nations have taboos, and demand the observance 
of a ritual in dealing with certain words, or the objects 
they describe, whether it be a Gessler’s hat or some 
other symbol of authority. Certain flags must be loved, 
others must be hated, for, as a distinguished member of 
the American Legion has remarked, flags are not 
worthy of reverence unless they wave over “a group- 
conscience and a group-aspiration to be honourable and 
just.” The national emblem, which has an intelligible 
use on ships and embassies, is personified, the word is 
given an emotional content, and the patriot can make 
the naive assumption that “our flag has been carried into 
many battles but never on the side of conquest,” that 
“we of this nation have striven . . . to keep our 
ideals lofty,” etc. Under the hypnotism of words, our 
superiority is accepted as self-evident, and the nation 
can be seriously described as “great and benign, striv- 
ing to make the Golden Rule an international as well 
as an individual tenet,” while other nations may be 
mean, jealous and untrustworthy groups whose flag is 
only a bit of coloured cloth. Under this strange domin- 
jon the citizens of each nation believe that collectively 
they are inspired by lofty motives and may claim all the 
virtues without the trouble of logical demonstration. 
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If the Fourth-of-July type of patriotism is a crude 
display of the herd-instinct, a sort of verbal auto-intoxi- 
cation, a like confusion in regard to the meaning of 
words, and equally wild assumptions regarding facts, 
are characteristic of the hard-headed business man in 
his own realm. Whatever be the integrity of his commer- 
cial paper, his economic pronouncements must be sub- 
jected to a careful scrutiny. One should not be too 
sanguine, for instance, when the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States passes a resolution which defines 
the proper relation of government towards industry and 
commerce as primarily that of preserving equality of 
opportunity, which lauds free competition as a guar- 
antee of progress, and would confine the law to the 
preservation of a fair field for all. This statement 
seems to have a clear and definite meaning, intelligible 
to anyone who reads it; but it is safe to say that its 
authors scarcely dream that equality of opportunity is 
not compatible with private ownership of the earth, 
and with a host of special privileges created by law; 
nor that free competition requires the removal of num- 
berless restrictions upon the processes of manufacture 
and trade and the actions of men and women engaged 
in production and exchange. 

The selective meaning attached to such words as free- 
dom and equality is betrayed in the assumption that the 
standard of living depends upon the intelligence and 
thrift of the worker, and improves with the increase of 
production; a judgment which takes no account of the 
essential helplessness of wage-earners cut off by legal 
fences from natural opportunities and condemned to 
a forced competition with one another for a limited 
number of jobs. The worker’s freedom is bounded by 
the privileges of the monopolist, and his equality does 
not extend beyond his own ranks. Intelligence and 
thrift are not likely to lift him to a higher status unless 
directed to the securing of privilege. As any schoolboy 
may become president, so any newsboy may emulate 
the late Mr. Andrew Carnegie, but neither career can 
be enjoyed at the same time by all who possess the 
requisite qualities of intelligence and thrift. Nature 
offers an infinity of prizes, but the key is in the legal 
possession of monopolists. 

It would be interesting to know how far the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States would go in their opposition to combinations of 
workers or owners to limit output or curtail distribu- 
tion, and whether they would altogether dispense with 
governmental interference in industry. If they are 
prepared to give their just meaning to the words they 
use it would be fair to regard their attitude as an indi- 
cation of a change in general sentiment of revolutionary 
significance. It may be that governmental interference 
is driving men to seek a new meaning in words de- 
noting liberty, but it is difficult to suppose that they 
are preparing to interpret equal freedom in terms that 
would threaten their privileges and immunities. 

This paper does not wish to imply that it is free 
from the influence of emotional determinism which it 
observes in others; but it is alive to the danger of self- 
deception when no effort is made to analyse the mental 
processes in order to clarify one’s language and give to 
words a sense less clouded by obscure instinctive asso- 
ciations. If we cling to the belief that economic eman- 
cipation is of primary importance, it is because of the 
difficulty of thinking straight while the fear of poverty 
makes us suppress ideas that may interfere with ma- 
terial needs. True education *can hardly begin until 
the spectre of want is banished; when want no longer 
warps one’s judgment one may then proceed towards 
1 a common understanding of the meaning of freedom. 
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AN INERT NOSTRUM. 


AmoncG the pleasantest and most widespread of our 
illusions is the belief that the danger of war can be 
considerably minimized if the personal relations be- 
tween the peoples of different lands are more closely 
woven together. Interchange of university professors, 
encouragement to foreign travel, exchange scholar- 
ships, reciprocal translations of literature, are a few 
among the many methods that are being utilized to 
promote international understanding. These admirable 
plans deserve the friendliest commendation, even 
though they serve a purpose quite different from that 
which their projectors hope to achieve. If the French 
Government or a French society subsidizes a company 
of French musicians for an American tour; if German 
universities send us some of their best scholars; if 
England sends her poets and novelists here to lecture 
to and at us; if the Scandinavians invite our singing 
societies and send us their own; and if European uni- 
versities generally welcome American students and 
give us theirs in exchange, there will, of course, be 
none to criticize. All right-thinking people will heartily 
applaud the cultural entente that is built up by 
such interchanges. The mistake is to suppose that 
these cultural ambassadors are likely to be any more 
efficient in preventing wars than diplomatic ambas- 
sadors, and those who have read the history of the 
decades before-the war know well enough that with 
regard to the war-bacillus such ambassadors are more 
often germ-breeders and germ-carriers than germ-des- 
troyers. : 

If this should seem too cynical a view to take of 
these generous international movements, one may well 
ask whether the undoubted good understanding that 
existed before the war between the academic bodies of 
the different countries operated in the slightest degree 
to stop or even delay the catastrophe, or to modify the 
relations of the belligerents towards one another. Did 
any of the learned societies stick together, or the inter- 
national associations ? 

Though none but the hardiest socialist would venture 
to assert to-day that economic causes form the sole 
basis for war, it is yet true that armed conflicts are 
certain to occur with the regularity of a comet as long 
as monopoly and privilege continue to flourish. The 
spirit of nationality, in the most unwholesome inter- 
pretation of the word, will be on the rampage just as 
long as national governments find it in their interest to 
employ artificial means of keeping their respective 
peoples in a state of suppressed indignation against 
every other nation. At the proper moment, when the 
privileged interests of one’s own nation are ready to 
spring, or when some other nation’s privileged interests 
threaten to spring, or have sprung, out will come all 
the time-worn tricks for lashing the underlying popu- 
lation into a fury and making them want to go out 
to kill somebody; and as usual; a good many sane 
men who know all the tricks of governments will again 
permit themselves to be used as decoys 
propagandists. 

To what extent then may we hope that the common 
cultural aims among the nations will overcome the 
dangers of wars that arise from economic causes, 
racial differences and inherited traditions? The past 
offers us precious little ground for hope. It has been 
said that all we can learn from history is that men do 
not learn from history. By all means let us continue 
to go through the friendly motions; let us continue to 
felicitate kings and presidents on their birthdays and 
send more or less comprehensible messages of greeting 
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to sister republics on the anniversaries of their 
“liberation,” and perhaps some day, in an ecstasy 
brought about by the incessant gushing of the oil of 
friendship, we may take one small step that will really 
lead a war-sick world towards the goal of lasting peace. 


THE COLLAPSE. OF TO-MORROW: 


Mucu of the daily work in a civilized community 
rests upon the assumption that the show is good for 
along run. The drama of the present tends to move 
in a given direction only when it receives the double 
impact of the past and the future; and if the past be 
too frightful for remembrance or the future too cloudy 
for anticipation, the present ceases to move in any 
particular direction and teeters fitfully about from 
point to point. 

If this seems a rather too abstract way of expressing 
the part that is played by the assurance of continuity 
in our lives let the reader consider some concrete 
examples of its absence. Almost any country that has 
acutely felt the effects of the war would furnish 
instances of the empty inconsecutiveness of a present 
that is divorced from a past and a future. Trustworthy 
observers who have been abroad during the last two 
years bring back disheartening reports to the effect 
that science, art, and scholarship among the younger 
generation have been steadily on the wane. Perhaps a 
little too much has been made of the fact that in many 
parts of Europe artists and students are literally 
starving; and it is possible that we have not taken 
sufficiently into account the condition of uncertainty 
which is making the younger generation turn aside 
from work the benefits of which may not be im- 
mediately realized in order to spend their energies on 
trifles that promise a speedy return—even if it be 
only a day’s respite from hunger or a night of 
forgetfulness. 

Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die, is 
what the last seven years of “preserving civilization” 
has written on the wall. Doubtless Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s “Back to Methuselah” owes something to his 
observations of the attitude of his contemporaries to- 
wards wars and rumours of wars. Human life, says 
Mr. Shaw, must be vastly lengthened before people 
will have the grace to take it seriously. In that century 
of fitful peace which followed the Napoleonic Wars 
the expectation of life for a healthy European male 
was small enough in all conscience; but to-day the 
expectation is so precarious, with armaments piling up 
and diplomacy festering and home-guards drilling and 
privilege-hunting rampant, that one can not even count 
upon continuity in the life of any particular com- 
munity, to say nothing of any particular individual. 
As a result, all work that depends for its sustenance 
upon a heritage from the past, and is lured forward, 
through swamp and thicket and jungle, by the gleam 
of the future, is failing and dying. 

The day that does not carry the seed of to-morrow in 
its womb is sterile and fit only for eating and drinking: 
the measured, disciplined, purposeful life depends upon 
the promise of continuity. Is it any wonder, then, 
that the holocaust in Europe has not merely decreased 
the amount of arable ground under cultivation but has 
also, for similar reasons, diminished the area of cul- 
tured and civilized life? Art, literature, and science 
are almost meaningless if their development promises 
to cease with the life of the particular persons for 
whom they have a meaning. If there is to be no 
future there can be no way of differentiating between 
one kind of activity and another—for the ultimate 
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basis of differentiation must rest upon the capacity for 
producing a “life more abundant’”—and one might 
equally well, on Bentham’s advice, play pushpins in- 
stead of writing poetry. 

Those of the older generation who have survived 
the years of the war and the peace will carry on their 
work, out of habit, as the bees build their honeycombs 
with no thought for the bee-keeper who will some day 
pillage their communities; but the younger people 
whose habits of work have been disrupted by war, 
who have never tasted the life of plain living and high 
thinking, who have never given themselves up to any 
consecutive purpose except that of “defending their 
country”—what can one expect of these young people 
except that they will seek out whatever directly 
promises to give them enjoyment and satisfaction? 
Scarcely anyone will take the trouble to be an artist 
or scientist when he may so speedily cease to be even 
a man. 

Does not this account a little for the lassitude, the 
febrility, the spurious gaiety that a good many com- 
petent observers have noted in Europe to-day? What 
we call the future is in a sense always an illusion, and 
the greatest disillusion that Europe possibly suffers 
from is the loss of something that never existed out- 
side the minds of those who moulded their activities 
in terms of it—the loss of a to-morrow. Statesmen 
who talk in a loud, guilty way about preserving the 
fabric of civilization might pause long enough in their 
clamour to realize that they are talking about some- 
Civilization is the magic 
instrument by which men live in a world of time that 
has three dimensions: the past, the present, and the 
future. When neither security of life nor continuity 
of works is maintained, civilization must necessarily 
collapse. It has done so before; and it has taken 
hundreds of years to weave a new fabric; and it may 
do so again. A pretty prospect for the encouragement 
and discipline of adolescents ! 


A RECEPTION AT THE CONSULATE. 


E., the American Consul at—we will call it Wei-Fa—kept 
Old Glory flying there and incidentally a small retinue of 
servants busy piloting some fifty turkeys and a like number of 
chickens through the hardships of Oriental life. 

One morning a letter was dropped on my desk. “South 
China mail is in to-day, Sir,” said a clerk. It was from E. 
and contained the usual news of his lively little station, ending 
with a detailed description of the consular turkeys and 
chickens, their ages, egg-laying records, general state of health 
and similar minutize of the fervid poultry-fancier. “I am 
very anxious,” he concluded, “to obtain two large, black 
Shanghai roosters. The whole length and breadth of Wei-Fa 
has been searched without discovering a single specimen of 
this seemingly rara avis. Don’t go to any trouble, but—if you 
could find me a couple... .” , 

Work was slack at our consulate just then. Several big 
“homeside” steamers had sailed that week, and my desk was 
clear of the clutter that always precedes the departure of boats 
bound for San Francisco or Seattle. I was therefore free to 
direct a search for the roosters. Accordingly I sent for my 
Chinese room-boy, and in words of one syllable, I attempted 
to make known to him the needs of Wei-Fa. Unfortunately 
the word “rooster” meant nothing in his fan-tan-playing life, 
nor was it contained in his vocabulary of pidgin-English. How- 
ever, by dint of drawing several post-impressionistic fowls on 
a pad of paper and pointing to a peacock, sketchily embroidered 
on a mandarin coat, I elicited the following response: 

“T savve! You wantchee sing-song blird, canaly blird!” 

“No! No! Not a canary bird, a rooster, a chicken—plenty 
good eatee!” 

Having finally grasped my meaning, he disappeared, and, 
twenty-four hours later, a flimsy wire crate entered the 
shipping-office of the consulate, propelled triumphantly by my 
boy. It contained two of the most mournful, most ruffled and 
smallest black roosters I have ever seen. 


“No can find gleatee big black loosters!” the boy expostu- 
lated in answer to my reproaches. “Plentee big looster can 
find, but no can find big black loosters. I say to me—I no 
come back till I catchum two piecee black loosters!’ I go 
Pootung, Nanking Load, Ziccawei—plentee place. Bim-by, I 
takee look-see and I find two piecee black loosters. Dey b’long 
velly dam’ littla, but man makee talkee-talkee. He say, ‘Black 
looster nevva b’long velly big.’ JI say, ‘Can do!’ And now 
I have got.” The last sentence was spoken proudly. 

“All rightee, boy,” I replied, “take the birds upstairs now, 
and we'll send ’em down the coast on the next boat.” 

That afternoon, all thought of the roosters was driven from 
my mind. A British Trade Commissioner, freshly arrived 
from London, was to pay an official call at the consulate. To 
mark the occasion the whole staff of Uncle Sam’s consular 
representatives was lined up, uncomfortable in frock coats, 
spats and other sartorial appurtenances of our office, with 
instructions to look as diplomatic as possible, when the dis- 
tinguished foreigner should appear. 

At the appointed hour he arrived, flanked by the British 
Consul-General and several vice-consuls. Frosty introduc- 
tions and limp handshakes were the order of the day. We 
were all thoroughly chilled to the bone and devoutly wishing 
the ordeal was over, when suddenly the welkin rang with a 
wild yell which seemed to come from the upper regions of the 
consulate. Then, bump, bump, bump, were heard the sounds 
‘of some one rapidly descending the stairs. 

“Gleatee God... Oh, dam’ .. . Oh, dam’ .:. Oh, dam’!” 
It was the unmistakeable voice of my room-boy, and I felt a 
sickening realization of what was wrong, as I saw him burst 
like a cyclone into our midst. He was preceded by a swirl 
of ebony feathers, as two galvanic black roosters flew unerr- 
ingly to the protecting bulk of—the British Trade Com- 
missioner! The boy dived, caught one bird, dived again and 
caught the knee of the great man himself, who grunted and 
fell backward heavily into a chair which providence itself must 
have placed there. Life for that moment was a horrid night- 
mare of waving legs, ubiquitous Chinaman and demonic 
roosters. The next moment, as we watched helplessly the de- 
velopment of the tragedy, we saw the bey, still concentrating 
on those birds but triumphant, disappear from the room, a 
screeching victim under each arm. 

There was an instant of stunned silence, then came a burst 
of Homeric laughter. The British Consul-General gave way 
to uncontrollable merriment and the Trade Commissioner 
roared and roared again. From that instant, the reception 
became a love feast; all reserve was broken. His Britannic 
Majesty’s trade-representative laughed and joked; and proved 
himself as likeable an individual as ever donned a monocle. In 
a word we reached a most satisfactory state of diplomatic 
rapprochement. 

As for the roosters, three weeks later I received another 
letter from Wei-Fa, which ran thus: “The two Shanghai 
roosters, I regret to say, did not arrive. The Chinese steward 
on board the boat assured me that they died of the pip just 
a day before landing. Having my doubts, however, I pinned 
the fellow down and practically extracted a confession from 
him that the birds were foully massacred to make a Chinese 
holiday !” 

James W. BENNETT. 


CHEKHOV’S NOTEBOOK. 


Tue father a famous general, nice pictures, expensive 
furniture; he died; the daughters received a good edu- 
cation, but are slovenly, read little, ride, and are dull. 


“Tp you lose this talisman,’ said grandmother, “you will 
die.” Suddenly I lost it, tortured myself, was afraid that 
I would die. And now, imagine, a miracle happened; I 
found it and continued to live. 


EveryBopy goes to the theatre to see my play, to learn 
something instantly from it, to make some sort of profit, 
and I tell you: I have not the time to bother about that 
canaille. 


TuE people hate and despise everything new and useful; 
when there was cholera, they hated and killed the doc- 
tors, and they love vodka; by the people’s love or hatred 
one can estimate the value of what they love or hate. 


Tue crying of a nice child is ugly; so in bad verses you 
may recognize that the author is a nice man. 
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LooxKING out of the windows at the corpse which is being 
borne to the cemetery: “You are dead, you are being 
carried to the cemetery, and I will go and have my 
breakfast.” 


WueEN one longs for a drink, it seems as though one 
could drink a whole ocean—that is faith; but when one 
begins to drink, one can only drink altogether two 
glasses—that is science. 


In former times a nice man, with principles, who wanted 
to be respected, would try to become a general or priest, 
but now he goes in for being a writer, professor. 


THERE is nothing which history will not justify. 


Ir you wish women to love you, be original; I know a 
man who used to wear felt boots summer and winter, and 
women fell in love with him. 


Tue horse is a useless and pernicious animal; a great 
deal of land has to be tilled for it; it accustoms man not 
to employ his own muscles; it is often an object of 
luxury; it makes man effeminate. For the future not a 
single horse. 


N., a singer, speaks to nobody; his throat muffled up—he 
takes care of his voice, but no one has ever heard him 
sing. 


He wears felt boots summer and winter and gives this 
explanation: “It’s better for the head, because the blood 
owing to the heat is drawn into the feet, and the thoughts 
are clearer.” 


N., a well-known lawyer in Moscow; Z., who like N. 
was born in Taganrog, comes to Moscow and goes to see 
the celebrity; he is received warmly, but he remembers 
the school to which they both went, remembers how N. 
looked in his uniform, becomes agitated by envy, sees that 
N.’s flat is in bad taste, that N. himself talks a great 
deal; and he leaves disenchanted by envy and by the 
meanness which before he did not even suspect was in 
him. 


EverytTHINnG which the old can not enjoy is forbidden or 
is considered wrong. 


WHEN he was getting on in years, he married a very 
young girl, and so she faded and withered away with him. 


Att his life he wrote about capitalism and millions, and 
he had never had any money. 


A PRIVATE room in a restaurant. A rich man, Z., tying 
his napkin round his neck, touching the sturgeon with his 
fork: “At least I’ll have a snack before I die’—and he 
has been saying this for a long time, daily. 


By his remarks on Strindberg and literature generally 
L. L. Tolstoy reminds one very much of Madame 
Loukhmay. [L. L. Tolstoy was Leo Nikolaievitch’s son, 
Madame Loukhmay a tenth-rate woman writer. ] 


THE sun shines and in my soul is darkness. 


In S. I made the acquaintance of the barrister Z—a sort 
of Nika, the Fair. He has several children; with all of 
them he is magisterial, gentle, kind, not a single rude 
word; I soon learn that he has another family. Then 
he invites me to his daughter’s wedding; he prays, makes 
a genuflexion, and says: “TI still preserve religious feel- 
ing; I am a believer.” When, in his presence, people 
speak of education, of women, he has a naive expression 
exactly as if he did not understand. When he makes a 
speech in Court, his face looks as if he were praying. 


Love? In Love? Never! I am a Government clerk. 


From childhood until extreme old age, N. has had a 
passion for spying. 


How pleasant to sit at home, when the rain is drumming 
on the roof, and to feel that there are no heavy dull 
guests coming to one’s house. 


THE stars have gone out long ago, but they still shine 
for the crowd. 


He was a prompter, but got disgusted and gave it up; 
for about fifteen years he did not go to the theatre; then 
he went and saw a play, cried with emotion, felt sad, and, 
when his wife asked him on his return how he liked the 
theatre, he answered: “I do not like it.” 


You must have decent, well-dressed children, and your 
children, too, must have a nice house and children, and 
their children again children and nice houses; and what 
is it all for?—The devil knows. 


Every day he forces himself to vomit—for the sake of 
his health, on the advice of a friend. 


A GOVERNMENT-OFFICIAL began to live an original life; a 
very tall chimney on his house, green trousers, blue 
waistcoat, a dyed dog, dinner at midnight; after a week 
he gave it up. 


Success has already given that man a lick with its tongue. 


In the bill presented by the hotel-keeper was, among 
other things: “Bugs—fifteen kopecks.” 


THE intelligentsia are good for nothing, because they 
drink a lot of tea, talk a lot in stuffy rooms, with empty 
bottles. 


Wuen she was young, she ran away with a doctor, a 
Jew, and had a daughter by him; now she hates her past, 
hates the red-haired daughter, and the father still loves 
her as well as the daughter, and walks under her window, 
chubby and handsome. 

(To be concluded.) 


LABOUR’S LOT UNDER THE TREAT 
; I 
Tue relations of the industrially advanced and power- 
ful nations with each other have for many years been 
marked by a vigorous determination on the part of all 
of them to secure exclusive control over as much as 
possible of the undeveloped territories and so-called 
backward peoples of the earth. The friction developed 
by this struggle has often become a cause of ill will be- 
tween the different Governments and between those 
large sections of public opinion which are influenced by 
the official and semi-official press. Thus the long dis- 
pute between France and Britain, caused by the latter’s 
persistent refusal to evacuate Egypt according to con- 
tract, and the crisis that arose between the same two 
countries over the Fashoda incident in the Soudan in 
1808, are cases in point. So, too, are the tense situa- 
tions that developed between France and Britain on the 
one hand and Germany on the other over Morocco in 
1905, and again in 1911 during the crisis precipitated by 
the Agadir incident. The diplomatic moves and coun- 
ter moves between Germany, Britain and France over 
the right to build the Bagdad Railway, and especially the 
extension of the railway to the Persian Gulf, are also 
illustrative of the preoccupation of modern diplomacy 
with the control of the remaining undeveloped terri- 
tories of the earth. The dealings of all the Great Powers 
with China are further illustrations of this principle. 
In this sometimes friendly and sometimes unfriendly 
diplomatic game, the taking cards are brigades and bat- 
tleships, aeroplanes and artillery, poison-gas and propa- 
ganda. For all of these things, of course, the average 
citizen has to pay a pretty high price, so that for him 
it is a decidedly expensive game. There is great profit 
in it, however, but practically all of it goes to a few 
large banks and individual investors, and this for the 
reason that in all industrially advanced nations the land 
and natural resources are already owned by landlords 
who charge a not inadequate price for the right to use 
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or develop their properties—that is, when they permit 
them to be used at all, for many landlords prefer to 
withhold their land from use in order ultimately to 
obtain a larger price. Therefore those individuals or 
institutions in the industrially advanced nations who 
have money to invest each year in new enterprises are 
forced to look abroad for opportunities to become land 
and natural-resource monopolists themselves. 

Moreover in the “backward” lands the undeveloped 
natural resources are often relatively richer than those 
in the industrially advanced countries. Above all, they 
are not owned by a chain of title-deeds by which such 
things are held in Europe and America. It is therefore 
open to investing exploiters from the industrially ad- 
vanced nations to claim that actually they are not owned 
at all, and so simply take them by right of superior 
force. This is exactly what was done by the Govern- 
ments of France and Belgium in the Congo and to some 

‘extent by the British in South Africa. If, however, 
such direct action is not desirable for any reason, the 
rulers of the industrially backward countries can often 
be persuaded for a negligible consideration to grant 
away the heritage of their people as concessions to ex- 
ploiting companies. In some cases a native chief has 
been induced to make his mark on a treaty with the 
agent for some concession-seeking company or with 
the representative of a powerful nation, by which he 
has surrendered all the mining rights, and many of the 
powers of government in the territory under his sway, 
in return for a few gewgaws, old guns, and a generous 
promise of protection. It is thus much easier in indus- 
trially backward countries to get control of the valuable 
land and natural resources which are essential to the 
development of profitable business enterprises, than it 
is to buy out the landlords or pay them generous royal- 
ties in the industrially advanced countries of Europe 
and America. 

Furthermore, in all industrially advanced nations, for 
several years prior to the war, legislation safeguarding 
the minor interests of the workers, and thus slightly 
improving their standard of living, was being passed 
after each successive election under the pressure of the 
growth of the Socialist and Labour parties. The de- 
velopment of trade-union organization has also greatly 
helped in this process by directly forcing concessions 
from the employees without the intervention of the 
State. But in the industrially backward countries the sit- 
uation is very different. The natives of these lands have 
as a rule no form of self-government, but are governed 
directly by their exploiters, or by a native chief who 
has been made in various ways an agent of the exploit- 
ers. The natives, therefore, have not even that measure 
of protection which is afforded by representative gov- 
ernment and the ballot. They are, of course, generally 
ignorant of trade unionism; indeed, labour-organization 
among the natives is often legally hampered or even for- 
bidden by the industrially advanced nations in their 
colonies and dependencies. Moreover, the natives in 
such territories have usually a very low standard of 

_ living, so that the price of their labour is negligible 
compared with wages in the industrially advanced 
countries. 

The result of all this is that money invested in ac- 
quiring and developing land and natural resources in the 
industrially backward regions of the earth yields 
enormous profits, not only because there is no alert and 
entrenched landlord to take his toll from productive 
industry, but also because of the low cost of native 
labour. It is the lure of these tremendous profits that 
accounts for the growth of the power of the industrially 
advanced nations over the “backward” peoples of the 


earth; and it is largely the influence of these profits on 
the Press and on everything else that makes and directs 
public opinion that causes so many worthy citizens 
to regard the increase of their country’s possessions in 
the industrially backward regions of the earth as some- 
thing glorious and desirable, and has made them regard 
it as a philanthropic duty for their respective govern- 
ments to undertake the task of ruling as many as possi- 
ble of the “lesser breeds without the law.” 

The fact that undeveloped lands and “backward” 
peoples are immensely profitable fields for investment 
by those classes. that are, generally speaking, most in- 
fluential with the governments of Europe and America, 
causes these governments to engage in a struggle with 
each other for the privilege of controlling as much as 
possible of these economically desirable regions. The 
larger the area each nation possesses the larger are the 
investment-preserves of its exploiting classes, for when 
once control has been established over an industrially 
backward region, the citizens and exploiting companies 
of all other countries can easily be excluded if it is 
so desired. 

Another aspect of the matter should also be borne 
in mind, namely: that those who make investments in 
the industrially backward regions are not the only ones 
to profit by such a course, for those who invest their 
money at home gain also. Thus, if a large proportion 
of the funds which are annually available for invest- 
ment in every industrially advanced nation is sent 
abroad, it follows that the amount seeking investment 
at home is correspondingly reduced. Consequently the 
price, i. e., interest, of new capital tends to be kept up 
in the domestic investment-market, according to the 
operations of the law of supply and demand. By keep- 
ing up the rate of interest in this way, the proportion 
of the total annual national product that goes to the 
capitalist and investing class tends to be larger than it 
would otherwise be. This increase in the proportion 
of property-income operates to reduce the proportion of 
service-income paid out of the total national income in 
the form of wages and salaries to the working class. 
Thus the working classes suffer and all the propertied 
classes who make re-investments gain. 

Moreover, the workers suffer in still another way 
from the export of capital, for the reason that the 
smaller the amount of capital-equipment per worker 
the less likely the workers are to be employed; for in 
all large-scale modern industry workers are employed 
for no other purpose than to make, repair, or operate 
capital-equipment. Again, the smaller the amount of 
capital-equipment per worker, the less the per capita 
output of the worker is likely to be, for capital-equip- 
ment is a great aid to production. It follows, therefore, 
that a large amount of money invested abroad tends to 
slow up the rate of increase in capital-equipment at 
home; it thus tends to reduce the rate of increase in the 
demand for labour to a point where the increase in that 
demand tends to fall behind the growth of the popula- 
tion. The result is more unemployment than would 
normally be the case were all the new capital invested 
at home. This, in turn, makes it easier for the employ- 
ing class to resist successfully the demands of the work- 
ers’ organizations for more wages, shorter hours, and 
improved conditions generally, and harder for the work- 
ers to organize the unskilled, who are always those 
hardest hit by unemployment. 

In other words, success in this struggle for control 
over industrially backward lands and peoples benefits 
only the wealthier investing class, and is a direct de- 
triment to the interests of the working class. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that some of the root causes of inter- 
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national war are due solely to the antagonistic interests 
of the exploiting classes in each nation, and would in- 
evitably disappear if the governments were to come into 
the hands of the working classes. This is not due to 
any greater altruism on the part of the workers, but is 
solely because they have no interest in securing control 
of investment-preserves in undeveloped lands. 


II 

In all the advantages that accrue to the investing 
classes from their exploitation of the industrially back- 
ward lands and populations, there has, however, always 
been one serious drawback. Usually these populations 
are composed of illiterate, ignorant, and unskilled na- 
tives, who are not able to handle satisfactorily the high- 
ly complicated machinery that is used in the greater 
part of modern industry. But now this drawback has 
been remedied by the terms of the peace treaties which 
have reduced Germany and Austria to the position of 
becoming mere investment-preserves for Allied and 
American capitalists. By the breaking up of the eco- 
nomic unity which was formerly Austria, cutting 
Vienna off from the territory which supplied her popu- 
lation with food and her industries with raw material, 
the Viennese have been reduced to the starvation point. 
They are now, therefore, absolutely helpless in the 
hands of Allied and American exploiters. Germany 
still possesses somewhat greater resisting power than 
Austria, but by taking from her all her investments 
in the lands of her former enemies, by seizing all her 
shipping and much of her railway-equipment, by tak- 
ing from her, at the point of the bayonet and by the 
threat of the blockade, the coal of the Saar Valley, and 
in addition 2,000,000 tons monthly from the Ruhr Val- 
ley, besides other liabilities in coal-deliveries to Bel- 
gium and Italy which the treaty imposes on her, and 
by taking three-fourths of her iron deposits, the Allies 
have pretty well succeeded in crushing Germany’s in- 
dustrial life. 

Moreover, Germany’s food-situation is in a worse 
case, if that were possible, than is her industrial out- 
look. Before the war Germany imported about one- 
sixth of her food. Now, according to official state- 
ments, the falling off in the production of vegetable- 
food in Germany amounts to forty per cent and in the 
case of animal-food to sixty per cent. This has resulted 
in a condition of malnutrition of the German popula- 
tion, enough to cause an estimated loss of thirty per cent 
in human efficiency, according to a statement recently 
made by Mr. Ellis Loring Dresel, the American Relief 
Commissioner in Germany. All this means that the in- 
dustrial workers of Germany and their wives and chil- 
dren have been made helpless before the power of the 
exploiters of the Allied and Associated nations. Their 
standard of living, even for the most skilled workers, is 
now only half what it was before the war, and they 
are therefore lacking in any financial reserve on which 
to fall back in case they should attempt a strike against 
their hard condition. This then is the position, not of 
the illiterate natives of Africa or Asia, but of some of 
the most productive and highly skilled manual work- 
ers and technical experts in the world. 

With the rates of exchange on Germany and Austria 
at their present low level, the situation to-day offers a 
golden opportunity to Allied and American investors, 
and they are not indifferent to the chance. They are 
briskly engaged in purchasing at bargain-prices some of 
the most prosperous of German and Austrian banks and 
industrial establishments, and are acquiring large in- 
terests in others. The fact that many small German 
investors are heing forced by present conditions to live 
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on their capital, greatly facilitates this acquisitive pro- 
cess which is likely to continue at an even greater rate, 
for the value of the mark is being’kept down by the 
Allies’ extravagant demand for reparations. By buy- 
ing up German industries in this way, foreign investors 
in Britain, France and the United States are securing 
control of the labour and output of some of the most 
skilful manual workers and technical experts in the 
world at wages which in our currency are nearer to the 
wages of the Hindu or African native than to those of 
our own workers. 

What is likely to follow from all this is of consider- 
able interest to the ranks of organized labour in the 
countries that were allied and associated in the late 
war. Nothing is more likely than that as soon as the 
process of buying up German and Austrian industries 
has gone far enough, the Allied and American employ- 
ers who own factories, mills, mines, etc., both in Ger- 
many and in their own countries, will be in a position to 
force the wages of the Allied and American workers in 
their employ down to the standard of living which has 
been forced so successfully upon the German workers 
in their employ. The process will doubtless be carried 
out somewhat in this way: the goods turned out by Ger- 
man workers for Allied and American capitalists and 
landlords will be cheaper than the same class of goods 
produced for the same capitalists and landlords by 
Allied and American workers. The German-made 
goods, will, therefore, undersell the product of Allied 
and American workers wherever the two come into 
competition. The result will be a state of continuous 
and widespread unemployment among the Allied and 
American workers until they are forced by starvation 
to accept a lower wage. Then again, the labour of the 
German workers will inevitably be used to break strikes 
in the mills and factories owned by the Allied and 
American landlords and capitalists who also own the 
German mills and factories. Thus it is reasonable to 
suppose that if the British textile workers go on strike, 
the British owners will simply transfer their orders to 
their German mills and will thus suffer little or no loss 
while at the same time effectually breaking the strike 
of their British employees. 


There is no direct evidence as yet that the product 
of German mills and factories owned by Allied and 
American capitalists is being used to undersell the pro- 
duct of factories in the Allied countries or in the 
United States which are owned by the same people. 
But in those cases where the product of German labour 
has been taken directly as a tribute under the terms of 
the Versailles treaty, this is just exactly what has hap- 
pened. German shipping, for instance, has been confis- 
cated by America and the Allies with the result that 
there has been a fall in the price of ships and a period 
of severe unemployment among British and American 
shipyard-workers. Of course unemployment is mere- 
ly precursory to a general reduction in wages. 
Similarly, in regard to coal, the tribute taken from the 
labour of the half-starved German miners in the Ruhr 
has caused such a fall in the price of coal in the world’s 
markets, that the British miners who, since November, 
1920, have been working on a sliding scale of wages 
whereby their wage varies somewhat with the price of 
export-coal, first had their wages reduced and then suf- 
fered a considerable amount of unemployment for some 
months. The result has been that they have been forced 
to strike in a desperate effort to prevent their wages 
from being reduced all around. 


These two examples show clearly enough that a be- 
ginning has been made with the process of breaking 
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down the standards of living of Allied and American 
workers by taking advantage of the helplessness and 
low standard of living of the German workers, a condi- 
tion into which they have been forced by the terms of 
the treaty of Versailles. 

ALFRED Baker LEWIS. 


BEAUTY AND THE PICTURESQUE. 


Tue arts of painting and sculpture occupy an 
anomalous place in the world to-day. For a consider- 
able time two movements have been going on in op- 
posite directions: the one tending to confine painting 
and sculpture more and more to the galleries ; the other 
tending to subordinate pictorial and plastic achieve- 
ments to the architectonic crafts of interior decoration, 
architecture, landscape gardening, and city design. As 
examples of these contrasting movements, the annual 
exhibitions of the Architectural League and the Society 
of Independent Artists would stand demonstratively at 
opposite poles. 

The difference between these two exhibitions is not 
that which is marked by the customary distinction 
between the fine and the useful arts; for the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition boasts as remarkable an array of 
the “fine” arts as any that is devoted solely to painting 
and sculpture. The difference lies in the fact that in 
one exhibition the arts are pervasive, so that one can 
mark their application on a wall, in a dining-room, a 
public building, or a garden; whereas, in the other, 
they are isolated from the common requirements of 
life, and the only environment to which they properly 
belong is that of a gallery or a sanctuary. Here then 
are two conceptions of art with scarcely anything in 
common but their medium. A great deal of time has 
been wasted in the quarrel between the classicists and 
the modernists, one is inclined to think, because the 
assumptions which underlie these conceptions have 
been confused. All painting and sculpture has been 
looked upon as the manifestation of a coherent unity 
called Art. When one examines the field of expres- 
sion instead of the medium, however, one discovers 
the existence of two separate and unrelated ideals: 
the cultivation of beauty and the revelation of the 
“picturesque.” It is perhaps because the disparate- 
ness between these aims has never been grasped with 
sufficient boldness that the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture have fallen nowadays into such uneasy postures. 

The picturesque, in the quite arbitrary sense in which 
the word is used here, was a late development in 
esthetic experience. It probably arose with the dis- 
covery, on the part of the leisured class during the 
Renaissance, that it was possible to achieve a rapture, 
a state of beatitude, a sort of esthetic trance by the 
more or less prolonged contemplation of a pictorial 
subject. Up to the time of this discovery the great 
paintings of the Western world were little more than 
illustrations to that “outline of history” which Chris- 
tian theology had provided. With the splitting off of 
the picturesque from the body of civic and ecclesias- 
tical art, painting came into its own as an end in itself. 
The symptom of this change is the rise of landscape 
painting: in the search for pure esthetic experience 
the painter began to look for themes which were 
divorced from any other human interest than that of 
untrammelled contemplation. As the art of the pictur- 
esque developed, landscape painting, in the hands of 
Turner, broke away even from the bounds of nature; 
and with the post-impressionists the breach between 
photographic reality and the inner vision of the artist 
—the subject for esthetic contemplation—was made 
complete. 


In the course of some three centuries the isolated 
painting had taken the place of the integrated decora- 
tion, and the endeavour to stimulate visual ecstacy had 
dominated every other aim of the artist. This “ab- 
stractionism” manifested itself in various other ways. 
One of them was the ruthless pillage of church and 
palace, and the establishment of the disjecta membra 
as so many “pieces of art” in the great galleries and 
museums. However, we are here concerned with the 
effect of the picturesque on the methods and aims of 
painting itself. 

Now the curious fact about esthetic rapture is that 
it is not dependent upon the sober virtues of manual 
craftsmanship or factual observation, nor yet upon the 
inherent beauty of the subject itself. Samuel Butler 
found it in picking out the colours on a smudgy Lon- 
don wall, and other people may succumb to it on 
looking at a child’s primitive drawing, or a heap of 
garbage, or an arrangement of paper boxes. The 
picturesque is a quality that lies wholly in the eyes of 
the beholder. Perhaps its chief characteristic is that, 
by a subtle method which varies with the individual 
painter, it is capable of creating the same trance-like 
rapture that is produced with much greater difficulty 
by concentration upon a crystal ball. There are, of 
course, degrees of rapture, but the criterion of a 
painting’s success, from the standpoint of the pictur- 
esque, lies in its ability to produce this effect and not 
in the materials it may use for the purpose. Whistler’s 
canon, “I like it” or “I do not like it,” is the only 
one that can properly be applied to the picturesque. 

Had craftsmanship anything to do with achievement 
in the picturesque, a comparison between Albert Pink- 
ham Ryder and Kenyon Cox would be like that be- 
tween a child playing with mud-pies and a stone-cutter 
in a cemetery. Kenyon Cox was the stone-cutter in 
the cemetery. Does not Ryder, however, tower above 
his contemporaries in America, as a master of the 
picturesque? Who doubts that the little paintings 
which Ryder created with all the earnestness and sim- 
plicity of a child, will remain inspiring subjects for 
contemplation long after Kenyon Cox’s meticulous 
canvases are left to moulder away in the basement of 
some overcrowded museum? 

The number of people who can be stimulated to a 
genuine response to the picturesque is, one fears, ab- 
surdly small; and the number who can give any in- 
telligible report of their experience is in all likelihood 
even smaller. This is why the interest in historical 
background, authenticity, accuracy, price, period, and 
so forth occupies so much of the conventional art- 
critic’s attention, along with that of the collector and 
the vulgar spectator. This, too, is why the folk who 
visit the exhibitions bury their heads conscientiously 
in the catalogue; for they must try to extract from 
names, titles, and chronicles, the qualities which do not 
belong to their visual experience. The very fact that 
the picturesque has been so slow to isolate itself from 
the main stream of decorative art should demonstrate, 
if no other evidence were available, the scarcity of 
absolute esthetic experience, and the difficulty of void- 
ing pragmatic interests sufficiently to enter the realm of 
pure contemplation. 

How shall we rate the <sthetic rapture of the 
picturesque? It is a quality that has great variations 
of-depth and shallow. If the picturesque sometimes 
leads one into abysses of contemplation that are too 
profound, for words, as often as not, perhaps, it has 
the trivial fascination that the blowing of soap-bubbles 
in the sunlight has for a child. A happy community 
would welcome the picturesque in the way that a happy 
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child will revel in soap-bubbles'; and the artists who 
devoted themselves solely to the picturesque would 
treat their products with a superb carelessness equal 
to that of their master, Cézanne. The twinkling 
shutters through which one sees the world of the 
picturesque open many times in the course of a 
day for those whose eyes go readily to the crannies. 
But these contemplations are not important enough to 
occupy the whole of a man’s existence. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the further art has followed 
the picturesque, the more evidence the artist has) fre- 
quently given of a neurosis. In the Independents’ 
show, and elsewhere in the galleries and the studios, 
one sees signs of jaded and even exacerbated palates. 
A great deal of modern work is characterized by a 
sense of corrosive futility that can arise only out of 
a deep dissatisfaction with life. 

We have shifted to a central place in art what is, 
after all, only a poignant accident of vision. There 
lies the nub of our difficulty. Recognizing that the 
picturesque is excellent in its place, we have, in a 
sense, tried to make it all-sufficient. It would be just 
as sensible to reduce literature to the sonnet, and the 
result one might expect in both cases would be the 
same: people would not write letters and magazine 
articles in the language of Wordsworth and Milton: 
on the contrary, sonnet-writing would be pursued by 
a handful of professional poets while the great ma- 
jority of people would conduct their daily affairs in a 
jargon that would fall below the foulest depths of the 
yellow press. Something like this has in fact hap- 
pened to the modern community through its solitary 
devotion to the art of the picturesque and its whole- 
sale neglect of the other arts in building homes and 
factories and city streets. 

It is almost a banality to point out how, historically, 
as the picturesque has developed in art, beauty has 
tended to disappear from life. It should be obvious 
that the two are not a unity. Whilst the “cultivated 
few” have become alive to more exquisite esthetic 
sensations than their ancestors had probably ever ex- 
perienced, the “mutilated: many” have been forced to 
live in great cities and abject country towns of a 
bleakness and ugliness such as the world, if we are to 
judge by the records that exist, has never known be- 
fore. Our description of the picturesque calls, then, 
for a fresh definition of beauty; for one of the causes 
of our mental confusion lies in the fact that we apply 
the term beauty to phases of zsthetic experience that 
are almost worlds apart. 

In the limiting sense by which I would separate 
beauty from the picturesque, the first term would re- 
late always to use and the second to visual contempla- 
tion; one has to do primarily with “things,” the other 
with “experiences.” The things that are called beauti- 
ful in a community will generally be found to measure 
up to certain objective standards—quite independent of 
any individual’s chance reactions. A beautiful leg, 
with the muscles well-bunched in the calf and a trim 
ankle is, according to the physiologist, better adapted 
to its functions than a scrawny leg, with no muscles 
to speak of, or a clumsy leg, with insufficient leverage. 
A beautiful automobile, with surfaces that glide into 
each other and the accessory parts well-integrated in 
the general design, has less resistance to the wind, and 
is therefore by standards of mechanics more efficient, 
than the older forms of the motor-car, with their 
awkward protuberances and angularities. A beautiful 
town, with its streets generously laid out, its public 
buildings conveniently grouped, its air pure, and its 
access to the open country provided for, is a more 


healthy and socially effective town than a jungle of 


‘mean streets, dusty thoroughfares, and incontinently 


scattered buildings. It is true, as Emerson said, that 
“the beautiful rests on the foundations of the neces- 
sary.”’- Beauty is inseparable from use; it is the out- 
ward token of an inward grace; its appearance is the 
manifestation of a humanized life; and its existence. 
and development constitute, in fact, a sort of index to 
a community’s vitality. 

To urge people to search the art galleries for beauty 
is almost to imitate the famous queen who bade the 
commons eat cake. Something is wrong in the com- 
munity where bread and beauty are not to be had 
without going out of one’s way for them. The pictur- 
esque may be abstracted from beauty, as one might 
abstract the icing and leave the cake; but it is not’a 
substitute for beauty, for it relates to an entirely dif- 
ferent end—that of contemplation, not use. ; 

The quest for beauty is an attempt to transform the 
instrumentalities of life: it gathers itself into an effort 
to make finer people, nobler buildings, better ordered 
theatres of activity. Beauty itself is an expression of 
this transformation, and it pervades our communities 
just to the extent that the transformation has been 
effected. That is why, in America, beauty is still con- 
fined to a towered building here or a public square 
there, while in our great cities, under the present eco- 
nomic regime, there are acres of desolation, ugliness 
and impoverishment. The picturesque, on the other 
hand, rests content with a transformation of the inner 
vision of the observer: it feeds itself on aspects of 
things as they are, and although it may lose them in 
the moment—through a change of light or a movement 
of form—it does not seek to alter the things them- 
selves. A world in which the contemplative mood were 
uppermost would go to the dogs—though doubtless it 
would meet its doom with the traditional beatitude of 
the Christian martyrs. 

This brings us back again to the problem of the con- 
temporary painter or sculptor. The conventional artist, 
as represented in the Academy, stands betwixt and 
between: he is at a parting of the ways. If he sets 
his face towards the Architectural League he can be- 
come a craftsman again, as he was in the days of the 
cathedral-builders, and put his art at the service of the 
architect and the city-planner: in short, he can restore 
life to his art by restoring his art to life. Or, on the 
other hand, he can reject the problem of co-ordinating 
his personal activities with those of the whole com- 
munity and abandon himself to the picturesque: 
escaping from the rigorous world of things he can 
find shelter in that heaven of contemplation which the 
Platonist would call the world of Pure Form. To 
understand the implications of this choice—to see that 
beauty and the picturesque are respectively the civi- 
centric and the ego-centric motives in modern art—is 
essential, I believe, to an understanding of the place 
of the arts, and the artist, in the modern community. 

Lewis Mumrorp. 


WHERE EVERY PROSPECT PLEASES. 

In Cheese-Factory Square the gradual elevation of the 
land from West to East along the headwaters of the 
Mettawee River corresponds very nicely to a topography 
of caste that I surveyed roughly there the other day dur- 
ing an eight-mile jaunt. The Square is the tillable floor 
of Dorset Hollow, bounded.by a North Road and a South 
Road, which converge, at the upper end, where the 
freshet of the Mettawee is formed of two mountain 
spates, and at the lower, where the river flows out of the 
Hollow into Dorset Valley through a narrow passage in 
the hills. 
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Between the two roads lies a fresh green meadow, 
dotted here and there with clumps of white birch, a tract 
of gentle slopes and contours ribbed finely with cattle 
tracks. Above the roads on either side of the valley, are 
patches of high pasture-land that rise in steep or precip- 
itous ascents to the crests of ragged mountains of lime- 
stone and marble, two or three thousand feet over the 
Mettawee. As one ascends the course of the river toward 
the- wall of Dorset Mountain that blocks the Eastern end 
of the valley, the view—looking over one’s shoulder— 
carries across many miles of pastoral landscape to Man- 
chester and Equinox Mountain. It is a place where every 
prospect pleases and only the habitations of certain men 
are vile. 

The name of this broken lozenge of pasture and hay- 
field is derived from a decaying structure at the lower end 
of the Hollow, an idle, empty creamery and cheese-factory 
that many who have not read the history of Danish agri- 
culture would point to with a sardonic smile as a monu- 
ment to the futility of co-operative enterprise. It would 
not be considered as apposite, perhaps, as one ascends the 
valley beyond this melancholy building, to indicate the 
squalor of a score of little unpainted houses with clap- 
boards blackened by the weather as an evidence of social 
failure of another sort. Signs of individual incompetence, 
they are considered—these “tenement-houses” of the 
propertyless farm-labourers of the district. Any native 
would tell you that a lack of gumption, illness, bad luck 
or strong drink, perhaps, in a few cases, easily account, 
particular by particular, for the general poverty of the 
Western and lower end of Cheese-Factory Square. At 
any rate, here dwells the lowest caste of the country-side, 
labourers and handy-men who would be drifting casuals 
in a Far Western agricultural region, “crackers” or poor 
whites in the South, a class of men whose native irre- 
sponsibility and improvidence are fostered by the modern 
system of banking and land-tenure. Having finally 
reached the economic nadir of our society they find what 
compensation they can in stripping themselves of the 
outer or under garments of self-respect, and indulge in 
the especial freedom, gaiety or brutishness of poverty 
without an eye to the opinion of the more fortunate 
average. 

Stopping at one of these “tenements’—the local term 
for a tenant-farm—I had no trouble starting a conversa- 
tion with a merry fellow who was loading a wagon with 
manure. This friendly satyr with a grey and reddish 
beard and vivacious eyes leaned on his long-handled 
shovel for twenty minutes, telling me yarns in a fine, 
imaginative style that revealed him as something of an 
artist and humorist. He was a poet when he spoke of 
natural phenomena—of rainbows and sunsets and the 
colours he had observed along the stone-fences and in the 
snow-drifts in winter—and a delightful satirist when he 
talked of men and women. A friend identified him later 
as a Jack-of-all-trades and Master-of-most, a man who 
could do fine and rough carpentering, plumbing, plastering 
and painting, who, knew a farm from A to Izzard, but of 
such a wayward disposition and so weak in his acquisitive 
instincts that he could never rise above the status of a 
“tenement” dweller. : 

Beyond the dingy home of this voluble handy-man the 
road soared to a narrow, fertile plateau where a herd of 
milch-cows was grazing behind the roomy dwelling- and 
farm-buildings of a Yankee dairyman. I saw him sitting 
on the edge of his porch looking out over the ‘upland 
pasture, a stout, grizzled man with a florid face, and with 
something forbidding about his shaggy brows and his 
posture. He was wearing his grim isolation like a grey 
day on Monadnock and eyed me suspiciously when I, gave 
him good-day, grunting a reluctant “how-de-ye-do.” He 
was preoccupied, no doubt, with the herd of Holsteins 
that might be fraying off into the forest at the high 
boundary of the pasture, or perhaps he was troubled to 
see the clouds drifting away from the summit of The 
Widow Myrick. For in Vermont “a dry May means 
little hay,” an important consideration for a man with 
seventeen or eighteen head of cattle, and the city dis- 
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tributor taking the lion’s share of the profit, good years 
and bad. 

The next farm along the road was a similar enterprise 
on steeper slopes. The wood-lot included some spruce, a 
timber that is getting scarce hereabouts, and one that 
may, therefore, make the load of debt the farmer staggers 
under somewhat lighter. In the barnyard by ‘the road, 
there was a spare, ruddy, middle-aged man who, somehow, 
did not seem to have been acclimatized to the bone. I 
missed the New England austerity in his light blue eyes, 
and, when he came to the fence and greeted me, I caught 
vestiges of a brogue. This, I discovered later, was one 
of a group of Irishmen that controls “politics” here- 
abouts as effectively as men of their race do in Boston, 
San Francisco and New York. Their caste is not quite 
on a par with the native proprietors, but, in a great 
many cases, they seem to be going ahead economically as 
the others lose ground. They have not suffered yet from 
inbreeding and have, of course, a greater talent for 
human relations than the relentless individualist of the 
old stock, whose forefathers established and for fourteen 
years maintained the separate Republic of Vermont. 

This prospering Irish dairyman sketched for me the 
history of the “scientific farm,” adjacent to his. It was 
the same old story of “more money put in than could 
ever be got out.” There were large, well-painted barns 
and silos, rustic bridges and stone bridges in profusion, 
a splendid equipment of farm-machinery, and the reno- 
vated New England farmhouse was very pretty and trim. 
But the son of the gentleman farmer, who had made this 
investment, had not stayed on to reap the benefits. He 
had gone into manufacturing and made a “million 
dollars” out of by-products. The farm had recently been 
sold to another gentleman farmer, a young man, educated 
in an agricultural school, whose father had set him up in 
business on this fine property. 

This “scientific farm’ marks the height of arable land 
and is the Eastern boundary of Cheese-Factory Square, 
but along the buttresses of Dorset Mountain, in the short 
summer season, lives still another caste of mankind, 
whose roots are not so obviously nourished in the soil. 
This is a small colony of artists, whose studios are scat- 
tered on the open foothills or in the woods on the 
mountain-side. Presumably they are the flower of this 
pastoral society, a synthesis and redemption of the serf, 
the peasant-proprietor, the boyar. But I wonder if their 
stalk, root and filaments go down very deeply into the 
aerated loam and rank decay of humanity in Cheese- 
Factory Square and all that it typifies. Or are they of 
the genus Orchis, flowering gaudily for a day on the 
sunny side of the great trunk of Privilege? 

Epwarp TowNnseENnp Booru. 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 
VI: THE SWINE AND THE DEVILS. 


In only three hundred words Luke manages to tell the 
greatest short story that ever was written—the story of 
the naked man who was possessed by a legion of devils. 
The plot is highly complicated but with what ease does 
Luke unravel it! A touch here and there with the magic 
of his style rescues us from the confusion into which 
Matthew and Mark between them involve the episode of 
this Gerasene—or should we say Gadarene?—demoniac. 
Luke’s mastery of plot, so conspicuous here, is as complete 
as his management of the dialogue between his Master 
and the devils. De Maupassant has nothing so subtle; 
Poe nothing so powerful. 

Luke’s task is to make clear to us that the man raving 
in the mountains is out of his mind, incapable of dis- 
course; indeed he might as well be dumb and—paradoxical 
as it may seem without the clue to all this—so he is. 
True, the man does seem to talk, but the voice issuing 
from his frothed lips belongs to innumerable devils all 
speaking at once with the cunning coherence of their 
fiendishness. Not until the climax of the story is reached 
do we get a hint that the man—clothed at last and in his 
right mind—says anything at all. The dialogue of the 
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piece is thus not only unique but of supreme difficulty. 
Only a genius could write that sort of thing artistically, 
convincingly. The ablest playwright in this too theatrical 
age of ours might seek in vain for an expedient that 
would bring home to an audience the anomalous condi- 
tions under which this discourse between Jesus and the 
“legion” must proceed. The man possessed is capable only 
of dumb show for the devils within him do all his talking 
for him. 

If Luke’s management of plot and his handling of dia- 
logue delight us in this story, his differentiation of char- 
acter is effected with an intuition that is almost feminine. 
The cowardly nature of the demons, the serene sense of 
power displayed by Jesus, the natural goodness of the 
crazed man whom the devils were using for their own 
purpose, the panic of the swineherds, the agitation of the 
townsfolk, the self-effacement of the bewildered disciples 
—all these details are brought out by the great literary 
artist in words that fall in a shower of colour. The at- 
mosphere is that of “The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
but Luke is so much greater in his touch than Poe that 
we emerge from every horror—with all our horror ex- 
tinguished for ever when the swine rush over the steep 
place into the sea. 

Some people have an unfortunate idea that Luke, in 
telling this story, was writing about religion, an idea 
which is based mainly upon the fact that the story itself 
is true. Luke was but an historian—a very great one, it 
is true—writing about the most important events that 
ever shaped the destinies of mortals. The fact that he 
was an historian only is the clue to his little book, the 
answer to its riddle. In the case of the Gerasene demon- 
iac, Luke had found a theme that permitted him to ex- 
ploit ‘his peculiar gift in all its power and he plainly 
reveals his delight in the opportunity that had thus pre- 
sented itself. 

Though the tale has a happy ending as far as the poor 
maniac is concerned, the scene is steeped in gloom. The 
atmosphere which Poe takes so many words to create 
emerges in Luke’s Rembrandtesque effects the moment the 
Master leaves the ship. Luke does not have to beat about 
the bush in Poe’s manner. Poe has to summon his po- 
etical genius to his aid but Luke conveys the impression 
without such verses as these: 

And travelers now within that valley 
Through the red-litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody; 

While, like a rapid ghastly river, 
Through the pale door, 

A hideous throng rush out for ever, 
And laugh—but smile no more. 

The hideous throng in Luke’s story rush out in the 
person of the demoniac as soon as Jesus comes to the 
place—so completely do the devils hold the man in their 
clutch! It was they who yelled and screamed in the 
night. The people of the town, safe at home in their 
beds, hearing the wild echoes from the tombs, told them- 
selves it was the lunatic who howled. They had no sus- 
picion of the truth—that the man himself was no more 
cuilty of those nightly cries than he had been when he 
first burst his bonds and raced naked to the mountains. 
But he knew the nature of his servitude and that was 
his solitary advantage. He was possessed first by one 
devil and then by another and then another until they 
were many—a legion. He yelled only when they made 
him do so. He cut himself with stones to delight the 
fiends with the spectacle of his anguish. He must wear 
no clothes because the devils must have him naked. What 
touches of Poe are here! 

Many a time his people sought to heal him. At first 
they tried kindness. They thought to tame him. But he 
could not explain himself to them. The devils would not 
let him. They shrieked with his lips. They stared with 
his eyes. They bit with his mouth. If he sought to tell 
his story, the devils set up those bitter howls which were 
taken for his own. If he longed to stay at home, the 
devils drove him forth. So in their bewilderment, the 
Gadarenes put manacles on their Usher. They bound 


him with ropes. The devils, however, outwitted all such 
devices, They were legion. They were in possession. 
No Gadarene could comprehend all this. 

Such was the state of the case which Jesus was not 
long in divining when he landed from his ship. His first 
expedient was to bid the unclean spirit come out from 
the man. In some way this behest of Jesus found its way 
to the soul of the poor maniac while yet he wandered 
by the tombs—though he could not speak with his own 
tongue he could run to the only physician who was capable 
of healing him. In the soul of the forlorn creature there 
lurked still the flickering light of his reason and he knelt 
at the feet of the Master who understood. Even in that 
critical hour the devils were dominant. They found a 
voice and they shouted with it through the lips of their 
victim. “What have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou son 
of the most high God? I adjure thee by God, torment 
me not.” They spoke thus in the first person, thinking, 
evidently, that if the lips that entreated were the lips 
of their victim, Jesus would not suspect that the voice 
was the voice of the devils within. 

For a moment the Master stood in hesitation. He had 
thought at first of a single unclean spirit but the agony 
of the maniac, the entreaty in his eyes, perhaps, or the 
accents of the fiends convinced him that some extraor- 
dinary situation must here be uncovered. He asked the 
name of the creature that spoke from those terrified lips 
and the reply confirmed the worst. The devils confessed 
that they were “legion’”—all living within their victim. 
Somehow they seemed to realize that their play was played 
out, that their game was up. They made no further re- 
sistance. Their one fear was that they might be sent 
out of the country—perhaps cast into the depths of the 
sea, 

The psycho-therapist of our day would think of the 
demoniac up to this point as a victim of a “dissociation.” 
The man’s will was in entire subjection to the phobias that 
possessed him. The disciple of Freud might say that the 
“censor’—which he tells us stands guard at the portal 
of the conscious mind to resist the impulses of the sub- 
consciousness—refused to act here. The man “possessed” 
retained some knowledge of himself, but his words and 
his acts were in complete subjection to the other person- 
alities which rose to the threshold of consciousness and 
expelled his own proper individuality from the field. One 
can imagine a psychologist of our day hypnotizing a de- 
moniac of the Gerasene type and thus uniting the dis- 
sociated personalities. Our expert might call one of 
these personalities “Mr. Bung.” The other would be 
“George.” <A third receives, we will say, the designation 
of “The Colonel’’—and so on through a whole category 
of different personalities. The devils no more dreamed 
of disputing the authority with which Jesus spoke than 
the multiple personalities of the celebrated Miss Beau- 
champ doubted the right of Dr. Morton Prince to dis- 
pose of them when the time came. In such a case we 
may imagine the devils saying to the psychiatrists in the 
manner of the evil spirit of the book of Acts: “Jesus of 
Nazareth we know and Paul we know but who is Freud 
of Vienna and who are ye?” 
~ But it is time for us now to turn to that herd of swine 
which is feeding on the mountain-side while the Master 
parleys with the fiends. Those swine were to the Gad- 
arenes what the steel-plants are to citizens of Pittsburg 
or the textile-mills to the Philadelphians. Dreading a 
banishment to the dark abyss from which they had 
emerged, the devils entreated Jesus to grant them a 
refuge in those grazing swine. 

Now, a connexion between the devils and the swine 
was not logical or natural to the minds of that locality. 
If the devils ‘had dealt with the swine as they had dealt 
with the naked man, the Gadarenes would have found 
a remedy long before. The economic problem would 
have had to be adjusted in terms of the vested in- 
terest—swine—but the dilemma arising from the nightly 
ravings of the naked man among the tombs called only 
for a casual therapeutic intervention. Even had the 
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demons evinced a desire to enter into the swine before 
Jesus appeared on the scene, the vested interests were 
doubtless ready to prove that the maniac afforded them a 
more appropriate and convenient lodging. For they were 
benevolent Gadarenes and they generously shared the ex- 
pense of putting irons on their raving townsman’s legs— 
but they would do no more. 

The readiness with which the devils entered into the 
swine the moment Jesus gave them leave, precipitated a 
financial disaster of such proportions that all Gadara came 
out on the run. The spectacle was enough to appal the 
stoutest vested interest. At the foot of the cliff lay the 
bodies of the swine. They had all rushed madly over the 
precipice and been choked. This was an awful price to 
pay for getting a suit of clothes on the back of an eccen- 
tric individual, and it consoled nobody to observe the 
wretched fellow in his right mind, sitting at the feet of 
Jesus. 

One thing was clear, Jesus must be got rid of at once. 
Instead of basing his ethics upon economics in the ap- 
proved and regular way, he had turned the pyramid up- 
side down and got his economics from his ethics. This 
disastrous fact had not been realized until the swine 
went ‘hurtling over the cliff, although the fame of Jesus 
had preceded him to the country of the Gadarenes. The 
fact that he had stilled the tempest and brought his fol- 
lowers back from the grave rendered it inexpedient to 
treat him too summarily. He was therefore merely in- 
vited to leave town. They did not actually mob him 
to his ship, but they took care to see that he got aboard. 

Naturally, the man out of whom the devils had been 
cast wanted to go along with Jesus, and for once the 
Master now departed from his usual custom. Hitherto 
when he had healed anybody he had asked the favoured 
mortal to say nothing about it. In this instance he 
courted a pitiless publicity. Jesus was not in the least 
ashamed of his attitude towards the vested interests. The 
Gadarenes were shocked. This healing of the demoniac 
exemplified principles which, to borrow the language of 
our Federal courts, are dangerous to organized govern- 
ment and the present institutions of society. The founder 
of Christianity revealed in this affair an attitude towards 
vested interests which could not be defended to-day in 
New York or Chicago without risk of deportation in the 
case of an alien and prosecution under both Federal and 
State laws in the case of a citizen. The Gadarenes put 
Jesus out of their midst and our courts would have had 
to do the same, but Jesus defiantly left behind him one 
who published throughout the whole region the things 
that had been done in the name of God! This, too, upon 
any prevailing American theory of freedom of speech, 
we would not have permitted. 

ALEXANDER HARVEY. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY CLASSICS. 


Tue exhibition of modern art which is now on view 
at the Metropolitan Museum is a thing of deep and 
pure delight. These pictures tell us in their ensemble 
that we are living in one of the most glorious periods 
the world has ever known. Painting more than any 
other art has been the expression of that period and 
an admirable presentation of that painting is now be- 
fore us. This exhibition comes at a peculiarly oppor- 
tune time, for we have seen so many depressing things 
in these latter years that we should be overwhelmed 
with pessimism if we did not have the positive achieve- 
ment of our time to turn to. These pictures give us 
a hint of what posterity’s estimate will be of the last 
half-century in France. The great figures of the early 
years are here, and the phalanx of the younger men 
following close upon them shows that the pace has 


not slackened. 


“musée, parbleu!” 


That we in this country have made progress in our 
ability to appreciate art at the time when it is produced, 
is evident in the fact that there are here several pic- 
tures by Matisse, Derain and Picasso, living men who 
are—or were but a short time ago—of the right rad- 
ical stripe. There is, moreover, more than a little signi- 
ficance in the fact that while the more recent artists 
were not even names to the American public some eight 
years ago, all but a very few of the pictures come from 
collections here, which could have furnished a far larger 
number of them. It would perhaps be too much to 
ask of the Metropolitan Museum that it include in one 
of its exhibitions examples of a tendency which is still 
so strongly attacked, as cubism. We may well rejoice, 
however, that one of our great national institutions has 
taken this long step towards defining for the public 
the classic art of our time. What a proud word it 
was that Renoir spoke when, after talking doubtfully 
about his artist relying on pure nature-study, he 
answered his startled visitor’s inquiry as to where the 
young man is to become an artist with the phrase “Au 
In this exhibition the Museum ful- 
fils its function as the educator of those who are to 
carry on the divine fire of art. 

The exhibition begins, chronologically, with its single 
example of Courbet, whose theory and practice of 
realism were the lever and fulcrum that swung art to 
its new direction in the time of the Second Empire. 
Thereafter a wave of energy runs through French art. 
In his picture of Rouviére which is included in this 
exhibition, Manet achieves a synthesis that seems no 
whit inferior to that of Hals or of Velazquez. Even 
more typical of the period is his triumph with the 
“Still Life,” for this magisterial canvas expresses, as 
it had never been expressed before, the modern idea 
that all nature is the subject of the artist; while in his 
portrait of Berthe Morisot we have a picture uniting 
sheer loveliness with the fullest mastery of Manet’s art. 
It is a thing as wholly inexplicable as the instinct that 
guided the hand of the painter. 

But instinct is only one of the words that we must 
keep in mind when we are studying French art. We 
have also to remember the long line of tradition that 
takes us back to Italy, to Rome and to Greece. In 
France we are on the soil that received this tradition in 
its purest form. “Nothing exists but the classic,” said 
Renoir; and so at the moment when Manet was carry- 
ing out the ideas of realism under the Romantic guid- 
ance of his personality and of his feeling for modern 
life, his friend Degas was moving in almost the op- 
posite direction. Degas’s portrait of a woman at this 
exhibition is both his earliest and least typical work 
there. It reveals the moment of hesitation—almost of 
confusion—when the young man, developing under 
the classicism of Ingres, was confronted with the start- 
ling results of the study of real appearances which his 
contemporaries had been making. He saw that he 
must harmonize these two tendencies, in his work. Ob- 
serve for example the literal notation of the silly scroll- 
work on the grand-stand in his picture “Chevaux de 
Courses.” Even in the remarkable painting of the 
“Tnterior” the actual appearance of things is still copied 
with a kind of timidity, and it is only in later years that 
we find the artist advancing to mastery as he discovers 
what modicum of realism will go with the rhythm of 
line and form that was the passion of his life. 

There is a widely disseminated legend that Renoir’s 
early pictures are his best. Two things prove that idea 
to be a mistake: the judgment of those who love the 
artist best, and the fact that Renoir like Degas did 
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not attain completeness of expression until he had 
passed from the investigation of the reciprocal effects 
of light and colour which occupied his youth, to the 
power of using the classic attributes of design and 
form. In his later pictures all that is accidental and 
dependent merely on the appearance of his subject, dis- 
appears, and he “remains in the ranks’—to use his 
own phrase—the ranks of those who know that the 
problem of the picture-maker can not change with 
the change in ideas or formule, since the laws of har- 
mony which govern art are the same in all ages and in 
all countries. Therefore, the representation here of 
Renoir by his early works alone—except one solitary 
example of his later years, a rather unimportant one, 
but still the best in the group—is a misrepresentation 
which it is difficult to understand. 

Monet’s work has rarely seemed more beautiful than 
it does on these walls, and one gladly does homage 
again to Pissarro for his fine paintings which include 
the bridge picture, reminiscent of his early study of 
Turner, and the “Apple Trees in Blossom,” in which 
the very complete analysis of colour shows why the 
neo-impressionists took Pissarro as their mentor when 
they came to study the components of light. 

No one aware of the epochal importance of Cézanne 
would try, within the limits of a short essay, to write 
in any detail of the twenty-three pictures by him which 
are displayed at this exhibition. They cover his whole 
career. There is the realism and the romanticism of 
his youth, the scientific investigation of his middle life 
and the grand synthesis of his later years. There 
is the attempt at full relief typical of the time when, as 
he said, he had not separated painting from sculpture; 
there is the nobler conception of the canvas wherein 
its structure is given by concentration on the essential 
directions of its lines and forms. His colour develops 
from the black-and-white scale of his early works, 
through the period of analysis, to the last stage in 
which the hues of the spectrum are re-assembled ac- 
cording to the logic of an austere mind that reveals its 
reaction to the world through colour as much as 
through its statement about nature or character. The 
“Bather” appears as an apparition against the landscape 


behind him, and has a grandeur like that of Masaccio’s. 


“Adam and Eve” emerging from the gloom. One is 
as much awed by the beauty of the “Old Sailor” as 
by one of Rembrandt’s later works. It is well to re- 
call these old giants, for we can only realize the im- 
portance of our own time when we see that our con- 
temporary painters have not needed to attempt a repeti- 
tion of ancient art but have created something that we 
may fairly call modern art. 

Even when the miracle of absolute creation is beyond 
them, as in the case of Gauguin and van Gogh, the 
period is rich enough to permit mere temperament 
to turn the new raw material into superb art. Gauguin, 
despite the far more ample showing given him, loses 
by comparison with the Dutchman, whose pure fire 
gives an intensity, a poignancy of expression that \is 
not exceeded by any work here. 

As one sees more of the exhibition, one is less and 
less in the mood for cool analysis. Redon escapes 
it entirely. He reaches out to the various arts of his 
time, but over his work there is always that aura of 
the dream which sets him apart from his contempo- 
raries. The “Orpheus,” one of his later pictures, is in 
itself sufficient to clear the nineteenth century of the 
charge of materialism, for if the period contained 
enough passion for the “thing not seen with the eyes” 
to engender a work like this in the brain of even one 
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man, then without doubt that passion existed in the 
rest of us, however much our other interests masked it. 

A merely sensuous zstheticism has sometimes been 
asserted to be the characteristic of Matisse’s work. 
He himself affirms that his point of departure is ex- 
pression, and the claim is borne out by the group of 
pictures presented on the Museum walls. One realizes 
this most readily perhaps before the small canvas of 
the “Girl with Flowers,” with its deep searching of 
character. But, as the artist has said, the expression 
resides in the lines and colours quite as much as in 
the look of a face, and so we pass on to the magnificent 
blue and crimson of the “Cyclamen” with its powerful 
forms, and then to the gay morning light of the “In- 
terior,” a later work that shows the painter more in 
control of his medium, able to get his effect with less 
effort and to heighten the effect by contrasting his 
strong colours with a framework of sober black and 
white which he did not know how to use ten years ago. 

An artist who will unquestionably stand as one of 
the significant figures of his time is Georges Rouault, 
and it is to be regretted that space could not be found 
in this exhibition for more than one of his works; 
though it is only a sketch, it shows his quality as a 
colourist and the sense of design that places him with 
Matisse, his contemporary and co-worker, as giving 
us the art of conscious freedom that is one of the turn- 
ing-points of the modern movement. 

To find the other dominant figure of the last ten 
years, we must turn back to Seurat. He is usually 
spoken of with Signac as a neo-impressionist, an in- 
vestigator of colour; but we see to-day that the chief 
lesson he gave the men who came after him was in 
bringing the idea of structure into painting. It is 
not simply design; and it is freer than architecture, 
because it deals only with things as they exist on the 
plane of the mind. From this conception to a sys- 
tem of counterpoint like that of music was the next step 
—which we get in cubism. We are approaching that 
cubism when we come to a masterpiece like the 
“Poudreuse.” It is so rarely that we get an oppor- 
tunity to see Seurat’s marvellous painting that we are 
especially indebted to the Museum for showing this 
picture and the artist’s other canvas of the “Grande 
Jatte,” two of the works in this exhibition that have 
most to teach us. 

The painting with which Picasso and Braque car- 
ried into the realm of abstraction Seurat’s problem of 
vitalizing the entire organization of the picture, must 
still, it seems, wait for wider recognition. Instead we 
have here the Picasso of nearly twenty years ago, the 
youth scarcely out of his teens who startled Paris with 
his fierce intelligence and his versatile hand. It is help- 
ful to a proper understanding of him to have the very 
inferior “Portrait of a Lady” included in the present 
show, though he should be judged by his best work, 
like the impressive canvas of the “Woman Dressing 
Her Hair.” The recently painted “Landscape” gives 
pleasure if only because it tells those who have not had 
a chance to go to Paris in the last few years that 
Picasso is still advancing. He made progress when he 
turned from his early pictures with their realistic forms 
to his abstract work. He adds to that again, at least 
in theory, when he gives us this new realism. Still 
recalling the geometry of his cubistic period, he pre- 
sents the thing as it is known rather than as it is seen— 
under the effects of light, atmosphere and perspective 
that the nineteenth century strove for. Among the 
factors that made for this acquaintance with the Ding 
an sich was the painting of Henri Rousseau, and for 
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this reason as well as for the intrinsic beauty of his 
work, one wishes there could have been some example 
of his work in this exhibition. 

To a large extent one can trace the connexion through 
the work of Derain, which seems to some people more 
like the painting of an Old Master than of a modernist. 
but it is essentially modern in its preoccupation with 
the optical phenomena of existence. We have here in 
the Museum a fresh example of the power which 
Derain has shown at several stages in his career, the 
power to give to strong artists like Picasso a change 
of direction; and as I have indicated, he does not af- 
fect his contemporaries merely as a theorist, but 
through work containing some of the gravest and most 
mysterious beauty of our time. 

As long as we can show such pictures as are here 
on view—and some of the best of the younger painters 
are not represented at all—we need have no fear for 
modern art or for the period that it represents. This 
exhibition looks to the future more than it does to the 
past. For those who can read its meaning, or who can 
learn to read its meaning during the summer months 
through which it will last, it will long endure as a land- 
mark of experience. 

WALTER PACH. 


LEITERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A SUGGESTION TO CRITICS. 

Stirs: Possibly quite a number of your readers share the 
view of those who are commenting unfavourably upon 
““Chekhov’s Notebook,” as published weekly in your periodical. 
But I feel that these critics fail to do full justice to the vital 
human document which Chekhov has left behind in his note- 
book, True, there is nothing here of the polished, sparkling 
array of wit and aphorism of the professional author. These 
notes are the work of a real worker, most sombrely in earnest, 
snatching bits of life in his intellectual beak, and carrying 
them off to build his nest. Thus one may picture Anton 
\Chekhov in a fiacre, at a ball, in company, or alone on a stroll, 
picking from his pocket a stray bit of paper, and with his 
ipencil scribbling these little sketches and gems of humanity 
that people his now neatly bound and decorously legible 
volumes. I am, etc., 
New York City. 


Maurice FRIEDMAN. 


WHO IS THE TURK? 


Sirs: In a review of the Memoirs of Ismail Kemal Bey which 
appeared in the Freeman of 15 June, Mr. H. E. A. Cotton 
refers to the last four of the Ottoman Sultans, saying: 
“, . three were deposed and the fourth survives as a puppet 
in the hands of the Young Turks.” 

Mr. Cotton seems to be unaware of the fact that Mehmed 
V—and surely none other is meant—has been dead since 1918. 
Moreover the Allied occupation of Constantinople and the 
status of the present Sultan and of his anti-Young Turk 
ministers as virtual prisoners have been such notorious facts 
for the last two years that they may be said to have lost all 
news-value by this time. 

There would be no need of calling attention to this ob- 
vious, and in itself unimportant, error were it not for the 
fact that the rest of the article in question contains some of 
the most shopworn cliché thoughts on Turkey and the Turks 
and they are presented as original critical opinions. 

War books by Har Dayal and von Stiirmer will hardly 
do as substitutes for a rational study of the Turkish prob- 
lem. Such statements as: “. .. the Turk, in the interval of 
butchering them, has invariably been glad to make use of 
the services of the Greeks and Albanians and Armenians 
[as statesmen]” have been repeated too often by people who 
are ignorant of the nature of politics and society in Turkey 
and elsewhere. 

What or who is this “Turk” anyway? What is the nature 
of the Ottoman State? What was the nature of the political 
illusion which found expression in the Charter of Tanzimat 
and passing through the liberalism of Midhat and the con- 
stitutionalism of Riza finally culminated in the disastrous 
attempt at bureaucratic centralization under the Unionists? 


These are some of the essential questions pertinent to the 
period of Ottoman history during which Ismail Kemal was 
active and no amount of loose talk about “the Turk and his 
incapacity” can make up for the failure to examine and 
understand them. I am, etc., 


San Francisco, California, EsHREF SHEVKY, 


JOURNALISTIC HUMOUR. 
Stirs: The following excerpt from the Chicago Tribune 
(7 June, 1921) strikes me as pretty rich. The third paragraph, 
I think you will agree, is particularly delightful. 


New Yorx.—wW. B. Storey, president of the Santa Fé, to-day said 
the railway-company expects to continue its present dividends on its 
preferred and common stocks throughout 1921. This is regarded as 
one of the most important railway announcements in several months. 

Mr. Storey, in New York for the regular directors’ meeting, when 
the semi-annual dividend on the preferred stock was declared, said the 
company had devised plans by which the dividends could be continued 
at the expense of rigid economy on upkeep. This, he said, would be 
accomplished in a manner to meet all traffic demands, Even the 
railway-labour board’s wage-cut will not prevent the company from 
continuing its programme of curtailment in order to keep the dividends 
going, he added. Mr. Storey was not able to say how far the approxi- 
mate ten per-cent reduction in wages will permit improvement work, 
but was of the opinion that under present depressed traffic conditions 
it was not sufficient. 


Rates will come down, he said, if the increase in business enables 
the carriers to take business at a lower cost than at present. 

To show how the company has economized, he pointed out that since 
December 16,000 men have been laid off, a saving of about $3 million, 
The number put back, he said, will be regulated by the way business 
picks up and will not be materially governed by the wage-reduction. 
Can you picture the Santa Fé Railway or any other railway- 
company, or any business house, for that matter, reducing 
rates when business improves and keeping them high only 
‘while business is poor? Mr. Storey must be trying to “kid” 
somebody. I am, etc., 


Chicago, Illinois. Gerorce J. SHARKEY. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF DR. JORDAN. 


Sirs: Will you permit a reader from across the Atlantic to 
express his dismay that a scholar of the distinction of Dr. 
Starr Jordan should entertain, and having entertained, should 
publicly state, the opinions contained in the letter printed in 
\your issue of 25 May? The “mischievous heresy” for which 
he pillories you is not only incomparably more likely to 
work out towards ideal ends than the counsel of despair with 
which he replaces it, but “from the biological point of view” 
at which Dr. Jordan takes his stand, it finds ample justifica- 
tion; unless a plain man’s reading of recent scientific con- 
clusions is sadly at fault. It is uttering a mere truism to 
remark that character and conditions interact upon each 
other; for if environment is externalized character, it is 
equally true to say that character is internalized environment. 
Dr. Jordan affirms that “it is the pauper that creates the slum”; 
but as to the influence that creates the pauper, he has no ex- 
planation to offer but “hereditary incapacity’ and the throw- 
ing off by society of waste products in the forms of “the 
incompetent, the dissipated, and the unfortunate.” It is dis- 
appointing and depressing to find that one to whom we have 
looked for light and leading should be still under the influence 
of that phantasmic spectre “heredity” which has ridden the 
human mind from the time of Moses onwards, but which we 
had fondly hoped was being dissipated or reduced to its due 
proportions by observation and discursive reasoning. 

If there is one conclusion more than another that is being 
borne in upon us by the biological, psychological and socio- 
logical sciences, it is that man is a creature of circumstance. 
Given the initial impulse—the élan vital, the will to live— 
and environment will determine its direction. The direction 
being given, the “will to live” will react on the environment 
in the effort to achieve the fullest life along that line. “Striv- 
ing to be man, the worm mounts through all the spires of 
form,’ but if at any stage in the upward process the organ- 
ism is diverted into a pigsty, it becomes a pig and insists upon 
enjoying the best life possible under pigsty conditions. 

Rightly interpreted, the phenomena of heredity quickly shed 
their depressing aspects and assume others that are full of 
hope and promise. Nature is not the vindictive power that 
first impressions suggested to early speculators; nor are in- 
herited tendencies ever of the rigidly cast-iron quality that 
appears on the surface. That eminent naturalist, Sir Edwin 
Ray Lankester, in his “Kingdom of Man,” tells of an experi- 
ment in course of which a number of animals of different 
genera who were known to have lived for very many gen- 
erations, under unchanging conditions, and where if any- 
where, hereditary qualities should have become fixed, were 
removed to the opposite side of the globe where entirely dif- 
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“ferent conditions prevailed as to soil, food, temperature, air- 
pressure, humidity, etc. Instantly, in a biological sense—that 
is to say in the next generation—the organs of all these ani- 
mals changed or underwent modification in response to the 
altered conditions; and this notwithstanding the resistance 
which, according to the old theory, should have been offered 
by the weight of accumulated hereditary transmissions. Gen- 
eralizing from these and many other observations, Professor 
Lankester reached the conclusion that the only stubbornly per- 
sistent hereditary quality in human or in sub-human life— 
the only inheritance that is never dissipated by cross-breeding 
or changed conditions—is the quality of “educability” or the 
tendency to respond to environment. 

See how such a discovery transforms the outlook upon the 
future of the world! If we can alter the environment that 
is to greet the next unborn generation on its entry into life, 
we should change human nature in less than half a century. 
Dr. Jordan evidently believes that this is not true of the slum- 
population because they represent “the residue, helpless and 
hopeless from heredity.” You, Sirs, I understand, entertain 
the larger faith in which I am at one with you; and apart 
from the good cheer it brings, I submit, with all respect to 
Dr. Jordan, that it is more in accord with natural law as in- 
terpreted by its leading exponents than the dismal conclusions 
he has reached. The first step towards a change of the form- 
ative or controlling environment must, of course, be the 
restoration to all the people of their rights in the natural re- 
sources and in the rent of the country’s land. I am, etc., 
Glasgow, Scotland. ALEX MACKENDRICK. 


A RETURN UPON MR. SPARGO. 


Sirs: In your issue of 29 June, Mr. John Spargo comes to the 
defence of Mr. Bainbridge Colby’s reputation as a truth- 
teller and diplomat, accuses. me of various prevarications and 
misrepresentations of fact, and arrives at the ultimate con- 
clusion that “Mr. A. C, Freeman can not be rated highly as 
a candid and truthful critic.” 

Mr. Spargo, in the first place, objects to my characterization 
of Mr. Colby’s note of 10 August, 1920, addressed to the 
Italian Ambassador, as a polemic with the Soviets, “simply 
because the official organ of the Soviet Government adversely 
commented upon it.” In his description of Mr. Colby’s note, 
Mr. Spargo is telling the truth, but not the whole truth. The 
enlightenment of the Italian Ambassador was a distinctly 
secondary purpose of the note, which contains several passages 
obviously designed to excite the Russian people against the 
Soviet Government, and doubtless Mr. Spargo will remem- 
ber that the communication was hailed by papers which were 
friendly to the late Administration as the beginning of “a 
moral offensive against Bolshevism.” It is very considerate 
of Mr. Spargo to spare Mr. Colby’s diplomatic vanity in 
this matter, but the facts of the case would seem to bear out 
my statement that Mr. Colby did engage in a polemic with 
the Soviets, from which he emerged distinctly second best, 
at least so far as practical results are concerned. 

Moreover, Mr. Spargo endorses Mr. Colby’s accusation that 
“the responsible leaders of the [Soviet] regime have fre- 
quently and openly boasted that they are willing to sign 
agreements and undertakings with foreign Powers while not 
having the slightest intention of observing such undertakings 
or carrying out such agreements.” Mr. Spargo asserts that 
this statement is founded on fact, and cites five quotations 
from alleged statements by Soviet officials in support of his 
contention. In this connexion I think it is fair to enter 
a general protest against accepting without reservations any 
documentary evidence advanced by Mr. Spargo, for Mr. 
Spargo’s record for accurate and trustworthy quotation is 
not of the best. In his book, “Bolshevism,” for example, 
Mr. Spargo states that the Bolsheviki “introduced hanging 
and flogging in public for petty civil crimes,” adducing 
as his only proof excerpts from an article in Jzvestia de- 
scribing a public flogging and hanging. Mr. Spargo, how- 
ever, carefully deleted from his version of the article the 
headline, “A Nightmare,’ and the very strong expressions 
of editorial disapproval which followed the article. Mr. 
Spargo might just as reasonably have attempted to prove 
to a Russian audience that the constituency of the Freeman 
was in favour of lynching by quoting from your columns a 
description of the incidents which occurred on the Georgia 
“murder farm” omitting all editorial comment thereon. 

However, for the sake of argument, let us on the present 
occasion accept Mr. Spargo’s quotations as accurate. The 
statements by Chicherin and Joffe concerning Russian viola- 
tions of the Brest-Litovsk treaty quoted by Mr. Spargo must 


be considered in the light of the undeniable fact that the 
Germans themselves broke this treaty whenever it suited their 
convenience to do so. The seizure of the Russian Black Sea 
fleet and the constant crossing of the Russo-Ukrainian frontier 
by German bands are typical instances, and it is obvious that 
treaty obligations are nothing if not reciprocal. 

Trotzky’s statement of February, 1918, in which he antici- 
pates that the European Revolution will revise any treaty 
which may be imposed upon Russia by the present Govern- 
ment of the Central Powers offers no proof whatever of Bol- 
shevik dishonesty. A German statesman now might surely 
express the hope that changes of Government in France and 
England would bring about a revision. of the Versailles 
treaty, without exposing himself to any justified imputation 
of advocating bad faith in connexion with the immediate 
carrying out of the terms of the present treaty. 

As for Mr. Spargo’s reference to the following statement, 
attributed to Zinoviev in connexion with the Prinkipo Con- 
ference, I have puzzled over it without in the least under- 
standing how it may be supposed to help Mr. Spargo’s case: 


We are willing to sign an unfavourable peace with the Allies.... 
It would only mean that we should put no trust whatever in the bit 


of paper we should sign. 

There is not a word here of any intention on the part of the 
Bolsheviki to violate the prospective treaty, and Zinoviev’s 
scepticism about the good faith of the Allied statesmen merely 
entitles him to be considered a rather good judge of human 
nature. 

On the other hand, an interesting commentary on the futil- 
ity of Mr. Colby’s (or Mr. Spargo’s) charges of habitual and 
inveterate bad faith is furnished by the large number of com- 
mercial and political agreements which Soviet Russia has nego- 
tiated with foreign Powers. The only inference to be drawn 
from this circumstance is, I suppose, that Mr. Spargo and 
Mr. Colby are very wise men, and that the leaders of govern- 
ment and business in England, Germany, Italy, Poland, Tur- 
key, Persia and the other countries which have lately con- 
cluded treaties with Soviet Russia are being lamentably taken 
in like so many Simple Simons. Mr. Lloyd George, who is 
considered in some quarters to be a pretty shrewd person, also 
seems to be a victim of the delusion, so completely refuted 
in Mr. Colby’s note, that the Soviet Government can be 
trusted to keep its promises. Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on 21 April he said: 

So far as the Government is aware there is no reason to take ex- 
ception to the manner in which the Russian Soviet Government has 
carried out the trade-agreement entered into with it, nor has there 


been any evidence that Bolshevik propaganda has taken place in any 
part of the British Empire since the date the agreement was signed. 


As his last and crowning proof of Soviet perfidy Mr. Spargo 
cites the following statement by Zinoviev: “The Soviet Gov- 
ernment may pledge itself to refrain from propaganda abroad, 
but the Third International, never.” 

Here again it is difficult to see the connexion between Mr. 
Spargo’s evidence and the point which he is trying to prove. 
If trade-relations between the United States and Russia should 
be resumed, the two Governments would probably bind them- 
selves to refrain from hostile propaganda, but the Third In- 
ternational might be expected to go on working for commun- 
ism, just as the National Security League, the American De- 
fence Society, the National Civic Federation, et al., would 
doubtless continue their propaganda in behalf of capitalism. In 
fact it might even be anticipated that, in such a contingency, 
Messrs. Lusk, Easley and Archibald Stevenson would uncon- 
sciously paraphrase Zinoviev by observing: “Our Government 
may pledge itself to refrain from official anti-Bolshevik propa- 
ganda, but ourselves and Mr. John Spargo, never!” I am, etc., 
New York City. A. C. FREEMAN. 


BOOKS. 


THE UNAUTHORIZED VERSION. 


Ir was Voltaire who venemously remarked that Dante’s 
fame would continue to increase as long as people 
neglected to read his poetry; in a similar manner, one 
might observe that Job’s fame as a martyr would prob- 
ably be as great to-morrow as it is to-day even if Pro- 
fessor Jastrow had not recently begun to read aloud 
Job’s own words in the Greek, the Hebrew, the Syriac, 
the English—in fact in nearly all the tongues of Babel. 

That there are numerous contradictions in the 
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philosophic thought of this dweller in the land of Uz, 
whose name was Job, must often have been apparent 
to those familiar with his tale as it appears in the King 
James Version. As early as in the third chapter of the 
book an astonishing change of front is exhibited by this 
supposedly ineluctable protagonist of all the seven vir- 
tues. After losing all he possessed in worldly goods, 
Job looks upon his desolation and says calmly: “The 
Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” Scarcely has he uttered these 
words than he is smitten with boils, “from the sole of 
his foot unto his crown.” Nevertheless, he still per- 
severes in his piety. When his wife urges him to do 
the only thing which seems left for a mortal to do 
under the circumstances—to “curse God, and die” 
(i. e€., commit suicide), Job answers indignantly: 
“Thou speakest as one of the foolish women speaketh. 
What! shall we receive good at the hand of the Lord 
and shall we not receive evil?” Then, as if the man’s 
capacity for endurance under tribulation were not al- 
ready sufficiently established, there is added in the King 
James Version—and in most other versions of this 
poetically astonishing tale—one sentence which makes 
the reader gasp with amazement: “In all this did not 
Job sin with his lips.’ The cause for our surprise lies 
not in being told of Job’s extraordinary powers of re- 
straint, but in the fact that only five verses further on 
the man who has just been blessing God breaks forth 
and says bitterly: “Let the day perish wherein I was 
born, and the night which said, There is a man-child 
conceived”—an imprecation which serves to introduce 
a series of the stormiest oaths against the manifest in- 
justice of life that ever issued from the rebellious mouth 
of man. 

Moreover, as one reads on, one encounters other con- 
tradictions of a similar if not even more confusing na- 
ture. Thus, when Job frantically points out that the 
just and the unjust are alike stricken with punishment, 
a friend, endeavouring to console him, paints a glowing 
picture of the marvels of God’s universe—obviously at- 
tempting in that way to close a difficult argument by 
stunning the unhappy man into respectful silence; and 
when Job still continues to cry out against his cruel 
fate, God himself speaks to him out of a whirlwind, 
taunting this “perfect and upright man” with the im- 
potence of his nature. ‘“‘Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?” 
thunders God grandiloquently. Finally—many chap- 
ters after it has distinctly been stated that “the words 
of Job are ended””—after he has apparently summed up 
his own nihilistic philosophy in the bitter phrase, “Let 
thistles grow instead of wheat and cockle instead of 
barley’’—we are bewildered to find that the conversa- 
tion between Job and his friends and God results in a 
preposterously inconsistent dénouement, in which God 
severely rebukes Job’s friends for their occasional ex- 
pressions of impiety, but to Job himself he returns all 
his camels, sheep and oxen, with one-hundred-per-cent 
interest, in addition to giving him seven more sons and 
three more daughters in place of those he had lost. 

Now such miscarriages of dialectic justice are 
scarcely to be concealed or condoned by Job’s ultimate 
delivery from bodily and spiritual agony. Here, for 
once, all’s wrong that ends well. As Mr. Jastrow in- 
dicates in a lengthy introduction to his heavily anno- 
tated translation." Job was not the sort of man to blow 
hot and cold at the same time. Neither is any God 
conceivable by the heart of man likely to be of such a 
changeable temper. If a man can not bind the sweet 


2°The Book of Job: Its Origin, Growth and Interpretation, together 
with a New Translation Based on a Revised Text.” Morris Jastrow, 
jun. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


influences of Pleiades, shall he on account of that very 
human disability lose all his store of earthly treas- 
ures? If the answer is yes, then let us be consistent 
and confess that men are but flies to wanton gods: 
they kill us for their sport. If, on the other hand, God 
permits the just man to be cast down by the same winds 
of heaven as he does the unjust man, and afterwards 
lifts him up as a mere whim, then let us be consistent 
again by hanging the portrait of such a deity of 
Mosaic anger and Christian mercy where it unques- 
tionably belongs—in the gallery of philosophic vor- 
ticists. One can not serve God and a madman. 

Such doubts as are occasioned by these discrepancies 
and contradictions—doubts regarding the real purport 
and philosophic integrity of the Book of Job as a 
whole—have probably presented themselves to every 
one who has taken the book to his heart, either for 
spiritual support or poetic revelation. It is, as Carlyle 
said, “a noble book; all men’s book.” Even in spite 
of such troublesome details as have here been noted, it 
retains its universal magnificence; its passages of verbal 
beauty would wring tears from the eye of a cynic. To 
attempt to undo the literary triumph of the Council of 
Forty-seven which gave us the King James Version, 
would be a sorry and pitiful endeavour; to snatch the 
bread of comfort it offers from the mouths of the 
faint-hearted would be an act of cruelty. Mr. Jastrow 
realizes this, for he expresses regret for his wholesale 
desecrations even while he is committing them: 

It is not a pleasant task for the critic thus to hold up as 
erroneous, passages in the original book which have not only 
made their way into the Church and Synagogue service, but 
which by their beauty have been a source of consolation to 
countless myriads these two millenniums. ... The critic must 
forgo popularity. ... He must console himself by the deeper 
penetration that he gains into the spirit of Biblical literature. 

These will be words of small consolation to those 
fanatics who cry “Woe is us” whenever one of their 
pet superstitions is regarded with a critical eye. But 
they are brave words for all that, and they indicate a 
fine and a courageous spirit. For Mr. Jastrow, both 
from the liturgical and literary standpoints, frankly re- 
grets the necessity for doing what his sense of scholar- 
ship commands him to do. Yet he does his duty with- 
out compromise. He knows that as literature, the Au- 
thorized Version of the book of Job will stand with mar- 
ble and all the gilded monuments of time—and doubtless 
he derives courage as an emendator of a classical text 
from his conviction of the imperishability of beauty. 
But he also knows that Job, the archetype of long- 
suffering piety, is upheld almost entirely by the hands 
of the scribes who have edited and twisted his say- 
ings. As in “A Gentle Cynic,’ so here we find 
Mr. Jastrow again in pursuit, as hot as a scholar should 
make it, of the manipulators and modifiers of the 
original Hebraic texts, whose extensive tamperings 
could alone make Job out to be the prophet and preacher 
of their own doctrines. 

To indicate here even a tithe of the proof which the 
author offers in support of his daring theory is out of 
the question. The most important of all his discoveries 
is that by diligently comparing variant polyglot manu- 
scripts, Mr. Jastrow is convinced to a practical cer- 
tainty that the Book of Job originally consisted of 
what appears in our English Bible as chapters three to 
twenty-one, all the preceding and ensuing chapters 
being added from time to time as pious commentators 
thought desirable. Thus the true beginning of the tale 
should open with the words, “Let the day perish 
wherein I was born” and should close with the words, 
“How then can you comfort me with vanity, since 
your arguments are a tissue of falsehoods?” In brief, 
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the opening chapters as we know them, celebrating 
Job’s serenity under affliction, were put in merely to 
give a semblance of respectability to what follows—a 
dramatic prelude, one might say, which summed up 
neatly and forcibly the impression of Job which some 
commentator desired to convey to his readers. By 
turning an equally neat trick, another commentator 
later on made use of this same tale of Job’s losses with 
smashing effect, giving him in double all he had lost— 
thus rounding out an extrinsic moral fable so that 
superficially it now seems more than satisfactory. 

But throughout the whole forty-two chapters of the 
book as we know it, such subtle and skilful changes 
have been wrought in the name of morality that the 
reader can only gasp in astonishment as he did when 
he discovered Job blessing the Almighty with one 
breath and blaspheming against him with another. One 
such crucial alteration—crucial because the resultant 
phrase has been regarded for centuries as the noblest 
expression of human faith—fairly indicates the char- 
acter of many another like it. One may refer to this 
phrase, therefore, as being typical of innumerable false 
conceptions of Job’s true character. “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” is familiar to every student of the 
Bible. It is a compact and vivid creed; and anyone 
is at liberty to interpret the word “Redeemer” as he 
may choose. What Job meant by the term, however, 
was something very different from its orthodox in- 
terpretation. He meant “Redeemer” as being one who 
at some time or other in the future would defend or 
vindicate his actions. Sufficient proof that this was 
actually Job’s meaning lies close at hand, three times 
repeated. In the first place, Job, in accord with an 
Eastern belief, held that the dead, good and bad, 
promptly take up their abode in Sheol, an equivalent 
of Nirvana: indeed Job actually says as much in 
chapter three; in the second place, his actual belief, 
perverted for obvious reasons, is stated in his agonized 
cry, “Oh, that my words could be inscribed, Graven 
for all time in the rock, Then I would know that my 
defender (sic) will arise, Even though he arise in the 
distant future’; and in the third place, the Hebrew 
word which Job uses for “Redeemer” is goel, meaning 
literally nearest of kin—a man who, according to 
Semitic custom, was usually the avenger of wrongs 
done to his kinsman, and upon whom Job in his help- 
lessness would naturally call. 

This instance of a deliberately falsified interpretation 
of Job’s agonized defiance is but one of a hundred his- 
torical outrages upon the text. Various societies and 
individuals, to be sure, have come forward from time 
to time with local emendations, and Mr. Jastrow is 
generous in his reference to them. But though Pro- 
fessor Ehrlich and a host of other Biblical scholars 
have helped to make straight the way for Mr. Jastrow, 
he alone has trod the path in calm determination. Until 
his book appeared, we have had no literal and scrupu- 
lously unadorned rendering of Job’s actual sayings— 
sayings beautified almost beyond conception in the 
miraculous King James translation, but as a biograph- 
ical record disfigured almost beyond belief. On this 
account Mr. Jastrow deserves praise that runs. very 
close to homage. Only the Conventicle of Forty-seven 
could say of a horse that God had “clothed his neck 
with thunder.” But only Mr. Jastrow could shear such 
a horse of his magnificence without making us feel 
that we were in the presence of a small-town veterinary 
surgeon. Because he has sheared not only the horse 
but its rider, not only Job’s life but his reputed manner 
of riding it, none but a sentimentalist will want to ap- 
ply the shears to Mr. Jastrow in retaliation. 
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Mr. George Moore, in an inadvertent flight of 
profundity, once said of cathedral spires that they were 
so lovely he was sure the Church would never be al- 
lowed to disappear. It would be just as true to say of 
the Authorized Version of the Book of Job that its 
pinnacles are suppliant fingers of poetry reaching up 
towards the sky. They will remain so for ever, in the 
eloquence of their rapture. For Mr. Jastrow does not 
shake the foundations of either our poetic or religious 
faith. He but removes his tent from the conventional 
scene of worship and camps outside beyond the cloister, 
driving deep his stakes of historic fact, where two 
or three are already gathered together in thought, with 
Truth in their midst to comfort them. 

WINTHROP PARKHURST. 


THE PLAYS OF STEPHEN PHILLIPS: 


THE progress of that impressive ritual which is performed 
with words, grouped in harmonious relationship to illus- 
trate some central conception of human destiny, and 
which we call literature, has always culminated at various 
epochs of man’s history in some form of drama, which 
aims at combining passion, reflection, and speculation 
into one complete and indivisible whole. The fact that 
this particular form of art is the highest and most uni- 
versal application of literary ability has been illustrated 
even in our modern, heterogeneous and intellectually de- 
centralized civilization, by sporadic attempts to revive 
the poetic play. As one of the more recent attempts to 
re-create the verse-drama—an attempt, moreover, which 
met with a certain amount of temporary success—has 
been associated with the name of Stephen Phillips, it 
behooves us now to welcome the publication of six of the 
plays of this writer in one volume, in order that we may 
more closely study the elements which made of his work 
a success that has not, however, endured. 

The Elizabethans, in whose time the verse-drama in 
English achieved its sole period of rich flowering, aimed 
consistently at an art wherein great passion should be 
controlled by great thought. Having discarded the ap- 
paratus of conventional checks and restraints built up by 
the Greeks; having abolished the unity of action (the 
sole unity which Aristotle insisted upon) along with the 
device of the commenting chorus, the device of the mes- 
senger, the scheme of concealing the moment of catas- 
trophe itself by making it happen “off-stage”; having got 
rid of these checks and counterbalances, they immediately 
found themselves faced by the dangerous consequences 
of complete freedom. In order to lead by purely verbal 
means to a catastrophe of action presented in full view 
of the audience, it was necessary to create subsidiary 
figures who, at certain moments of the play, would take 
upon themselves the function of a chorus; or else to 
make the leading characters themselves comment upon 
their own actions. The result was a form of drama in 
which passionate intensity of feeling and thought re- 
quired to be so closely interwoven, that no succeeding 
generation has ever had the strength to attempt anything 
at all upon the same scale, except superficially. The out- 
standing fact about the Elizabethan dramatists is not that 
they wrote in blank verse; but that the pressure of their 
own particular thought and emotion dictated for each the 
kind of verse each should write. The verse of Marlowe 
is not the verse of Shakespeare; the verse of Shakespeare 
in his earlier period presents the most profound and sig- 
nificant’ differences when compared with that of his later 
period; Ben Jonson’s diverges from that of Marston, as 
Marston’s diverges from Webster’s. Milton, under the 
combined influence of the classics and Hebraic theology, 
reduced blank verse to one type; but there were no Mil- 
tons in the Elizabethan days. 

Since then, all succeeding attempts at restoring the 
verse-drama on the English stage have unfortunately 
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taken the direction of attempting to imitate, not the 
Elizabethan spirit, but what is generally, though probably 
mistakenly, believed to have been the Elizabethan prac- 
tice. In other words, so long as your play is in “blank 
verse” lines that scan, it is thought to be verse-drama. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at, that under such methods 
as these, verse-tragedy and comedy in English have prac- 
tically ceased to exist. It is not impossible that some 
genius may some day revive them; but he will have to 
forget about Shakespeare or rather about what a host 
of professional busybodies have made of Shakespeare; 
and he will not, I think, write “blank verse” admissible 
as such, by any of the recipes now in vogue: the most 
popular being to imitate Milton and Keats as far as 
possible. He will have to begin from another standpoint 
altogether. 

The work of such a man as Stephen Phillips will mark 
then a last stage in that long degeneration of verse which 
our aspirant for the dramatic laurels of the future will 
have to surmount. For Phillips was neither a poet nor, 
in the right sense of the word, a dramatist. Only one 
of the plays in this volume contains a true dramatic idea, 
that. called “The Sin of David”; and this, too, trails off 
into hopeless and helpless melodrama at the close. As 
for the rest, they are tedious and tawdry spectacles en- 
livened by vaguely rhetorical speeches made according to 
the ordinary “blank-verse’” recipe of mumbled and 
mouthed platitudes. There is nothing to be said for them, 
except that their author, by sheer sprawling carelessness, 
produced occasionally a line that “did not scan” and 
therefore imparted by accident an illusion of vitality to 
his work. Also it might be added that, in most cases, the 
audience were probably not even listening to what was 
said when Phillips’s plays were produced, and the actor 
might with impunity have substituted other words than 
those printed here in the text, for aught that anyone 


cared. 
Joun Goutp FLETCHER. 


BIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 


Srnce the appearance of “The Origin of Species,” 
economists and sociologists have drawn from biology 
arguments to support their beliefs. Such arguments are 
only analogical; and, as Darwin says, “analogy may be 
a deceitful guide.” The efforts of opposed schools of 
economists to summon Darwin as a witness afford one of 
the comedies of human thought. Natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest were interpreted by the laissez- 
faire school as a justification of competition in business, 
of the wealth of the few and the poverty of the many. 
But another kind of economist, Karl Marx, swept the 
classic economists aside and appropriated Darwin—with- 
out his consent. “Darwin may not know it,” said Marx 
in the ’sixties, “but he belongs to the social revolution” ; 
there is co-operation as well as contest in nature; more- 
over, man, being a self-conscious animal with some con- 
trol over his circumstances, can modify his environment 
so that the fittest to survive may some day be the intelli- 
gent instead of the brutal, the generous instead of the 
acquisitive, and so on. Darwin himself did not work out 
any such argument, but he is quite explicit about the limita- 
tions of the law of the struggle for existence in the case 
of man. At the end of “The Descent of Man” he says: 


Important as the struggle for existence has been and even 
still is, yet as far as the highest part of man’s nature is con- 
cerned there are other agencies more important. For the moral 
qualities are advanced, either directly or indirectly, much more 
through the effects of habit, the reasoning powers, instruc- 
tion, religion, etc., than through natural selection: though to 
this latter agency the social instincts, which afforded the basis 
for the development of the moral sense, may be safely attri- 
buted. 

Under stress of his convictions about human society the 
economist, even if he knows something about biology, is 
in danger of forcing his points, and in the very act of 
turning scientific facts to his purposes he may depart from 
the scientific method. For example, Dr. Nicolai’s “Biology 
of War” is not a work on biology, nor a scientific 


treatise. Under cover of a subject which is highly re- 
spectable in Junkerdom, Dr. Nicolai argued against 
Junkerdom, militarism, the German Government, chauvin- 
ism, patriotism, and other economic and political abom- 
inations, and he put in just enough biology to give his 
book the appearance of a learned discourse. His book 
was written during the war, and under the circumstances 
his bluff was admirable, even heroic. 

There are, however, no such circumstances to justify 
the combination of political argument ard biology in Mr. 
Alleyne Ireland’s “Democracy and the Human Equation.” 
The biology may be sound and the political views may be 
well reasoned, but there is nothing in the biology to sup- 
port the political argument; indeed there is absolutely no 
relation between them, and the author’s effort to establish 
a relation fails completely. 

The first part of the book is a general arraignment of 
the stupidity, inefficiency, dishonesty of government in the 
United States. It might be more severe and still be well 
within the limits of moderate statement. The second part 
of the book expounds the proposition that “heredity plays 
a much more important part than environment in de- 
termining the mental and moral qualities of the individ- 
ual,” that “the influences to which he is subjected after 
birth play a subordinate part in determining the 
quality of his actions through life’’ Then there is 
a leap in the dark to the third part of the book, which 
argues against the initiative, referendum, and recall, 
and against direct democracy, and also for the restric- 
tion of the franchise according to educational and 
property standards, and for the study of government as 
an applied science. Between the biological propositions, 
true or false, and the political propositions, true or false, 
there is no logical connexion, not even a suggestive 
analogical relation. If a man is a fool, unable to govern 
himself or other people, it makes no difference in political 
practice whether he was born a fool, failed for any 
reason to achieve wisdom, or was clubbed on the head. 
His disqualifications are just the same, whatever their 
cause and origin. There my essential criticism of Mr. 
Ireland’s book ends. The rest that I have to say is 
mostly an expression of my prejudices and convictions 
against Mr. Ireland’s prejudices and convictions, matters 
debatable on political and economic grounds and almost 
as remote from biology as from astronomy. 

If it is possible for an educated man to make such a bad 
blunder in the process of reason and logic as Mr. Ireland 
makes, or as I am making, then I can find no excuse for 
taking the right to vote away from Hank, the village 
idiot, or from Heinie, the uneducated Jew, who has not 
a nickel in his possession because he happens to be out on 
strike. Nor can I regard seriously a discourse on educa- 
tion by a man who does not know that he is repeating a 
piece of bogus etymology when he says: “Our miscon- 
ception of the function which education performs has, 
indeed, become imbedded in our language, for we employ 
the word ‘education’ in the sense of training or instruc- 
tion, whereas its fundamental meaning is “bringing out.’ ” 
“Nothing could be more erroneous. ‘Education’ was ap- 
plied especially to the ‘training’ of children,” say Green- 
ough and Kittredge in “Words and Their Ways in Eng- 
lish Speech.” But after all this is a small defect in Mr. 
Ireland’s education which can easily be corrected by purely 
environmental influences and has nothing to do with his 
political ideas. 

The worst idea in the book, however, is the proposed 
property- or income-qualification for the franchise. “It is 
less than just,’ says Mr. Ireland, “or very much less than 
expedient, that in regard to the disposal of the vast public 
revenues anyone should have a voice who has not made 
some direct contribution to the fund.” This is worse 
than bourbonism, it is retrogression. All the States of 
the Union began with restricted suffrage, and it took some 
of them many years to abolish the original property- 
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qualifications. We shall not go back to the old ways, 
though we may be travelling in worse ways and bound 
for still worse. Surely by this time an expert student of 
government and economics should know better than to 
suggest that direct taxation is the only way in which a 
man contributes to the expenses of government or that 
taxation is the only way—this is my suggestion, not Mr. 
Ireland’s—in which government robs him without render- 
ing any service in return. If a man owns a factory 
employing a hundred men and pays taxes on the income 
from the factory, he is certainly not paying all the 
taxes; he is paying only the part that represents his 
labour, if he labours at all; the hundred men pay the 
taxes, though they may never hold in their hand the tax- 
receipts which Mr. Ireland thinks they should present 
as applicants for the “privilege” of voting. The poor 
man has a vital stake in the government, even if he makes 
less than five hundred dollars a year; and if he works 
only three days a year he has at least as much right, not 
privilege, to vote, as the man who inherits a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of real estate. 

Mr. Ireland uses words, the meaning of which he seems 
not to have considered. He says: 

It is this pathological worship of mere numbers which has 
inspired all the efforts—the primary, the direct election of 
senators, the initiative, the referendum, and the recall—to cure 
the evils of mob-rule by increasing the size of the mob and 
by extending its powers. 

What? Are all the efforts inspired by “pathological 
worship”? It is perfectly fair to debate the value, or 
harmfulness, or uselessness of these political devices, and, 
if one does not approve of them, to bring every possible 
argument against them. But it is unreasonable, inex- 
cusable—especially in a book which pretends to dispas- 
sionate, objective treatment—to impute to those people 
who argue for these devices, to all who make efforts in 
behalf of them, morbidity and unsoundness of mind 
(“pathological”) and fanaticism (‘‘worship”). As one 
who happens to believe in these measures, though not 
taking much stock in any of them, I resent being called 
pathological, and I still more resent the word as applied 
to much wiser men than Mr. Ireland and I, men who 
have made efforts to put these debatable political devices 
into effect. 

A much more reasonable discussion of the relations 
between man as a biological animal and man as a social 
animal is to be found in the second section of Professor 
Conklin’s “The Direction of Human Evolution.’* It is 
more reasonable, not because Professor Conklin is less 
inclined to toryism, reaction, snobbism than Mr. Ireland, 
or more inclined to socialism, radicalism, syndicalism, 
than I, but precisely because Professor Conklin under- 
stands that “the application of biological principles to 
specific problems of social organization is often of doubt- 
ful value,” that “the student of animal organization and 
evolution can do no more than to offer a few biological 
suggestions” to the solution of the problems of harmoniz- 
ing “democratic equality and hereditary inequality, uni- 
versal fraternity and class-hostility.’ He sees the danger 
of confusing “social and biological inheritance,’ and so 
he can not fall into the fallacy of thinking that “nature” 
is either for or against the British Government in India, 
the Russian Government in Russia, or the Government of 
the anti-alcohol and pro-oil party in America. But not 
to speak sarcastically or depart from a reviewer’s duty 
to tell what the attitude of a book is, most of the section 
of Professor Conklin’s book which deals with democracy 
keeps biology where it belongs with relation to democ- 
racy; and the conclusion is not, and does not pretend to be, 
the conclusion of a biologist; it is simply such stuff as 
any ordinary citizen might write and it is not too “rhap- 
sodical” in its defence of democracy to displease even a 
British tory. 

A more illuminating and original book than either 
Mr. Ireland’s or Professor Conklin’s is “Symbiosis” by 


1“The Direction of Human Evolution.” Edwin Grant Conklin. 
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Mr. H. Reinheimer.*. This is not the work of a biologist 
lecturing about economics and politics, nor of a student 
of politics trying to force an argument out of biology to 
back his political opinions. It is the attempt of a biologist 
to import into biology some of the phrases and analogies, 
if not the facts, of sociology, and it bears the curious 
sub-title: “A Socio-Physiological Study of Evolution.” 
I am not competent to judge the soundness of the bio- 
logical facts and principles as set forth in this book, and 
I suspect that austere men of science will accuse Mr. 
Reinheimer of a kind of pathetic fallacy, of imposing 
upon “nature” ideas and principles peculiar to that part 
of nature which is only man. Mr. Reinheimer suggests 
this objection in his last paragraph: “Some of my critics 
have taken me gravely to task for seéing morality in 
nature.’ However that may be, I assume that Mr. Rein- 
heimer’s biology is true to fact and that his only offence 
is in interpretation, sometimes hardly more than a matter 
of vocabulary, and that the does not push analogy beyond 
the bounds of reason or falsify objective reality—such 
objective reality as is possible to the human beings who 
made society and discovered the science of biology. 

Mr. Reinheimer’s thesis is that the history of nature is 
not all a history of contest and the survival of the 
conqueror, that nature is a co-operative “symbiotic,” affair, 
and that one of the chief conditions of survival and 
prosperity of plant or animal is that plant or animal should 
do some bio-economic work, do something, conscious or 
unconscious, deliberate or accidental, making for the pros- 
perity of some other plant or animal. It is an exhilarating 
book, and is so written—except for a few technical de- 
tails—that a layman can understand it. (I hope that this 
does not mean that it is therefore unscientific.) If if is 
wrong, let some competent biologist, who is not altogether 
blind to social problems, please undermine it forthwith 
and show us wherein lies the error, from a biological 
point of view, of the proposition that “useful work, 
coupled with the principle of ‘live and let live’ has been 
and is the most potent law of progress,’ that parasitism, 
which appears so fat, easy and prosperous, means death 
to individual and species, and that symbiosis, i. e., mutual 


contribution, means life. 
Joun Macy. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Mr. BroucHAM Vix.iers’s “England in the New Era” is 
luxuriously produced, and it has splendid large type, but it 
has no index. The author has evidently read Mr. Maynard 
Keynes to some purpose, though his book is cheerfully free 
from any references to authorities. Mr. Villiers makes cer- 
tain admirable proposals for dealing with England’s present 
lamentable situation, but he entirely omits to make plain how 
his proposals are to be carried out. When he writes: “The 
new society will not be one in which a few educated men rule 
over an army of ignorant slaves, but a nation of free men and 
women. .. . What is required of the young men and women is 
a new patriotism, the free spirit of Mr. H. G. Wells in action,” 
he appears to one reader, at least, to rival in futility the 
egregious Canute talking to the waves. M. B. 

Ir would be interesting to trace the recent divagations of cer- 
tain English novelists from their accustomed fields and to 
see how closely their present literary ventures are related 
to contemporary social and economic readjustments. Several 
of these writers seem to be inclined to try an entirely new 
tack, and one wonders whether their wonted fonts of inspira- 
tion have failed them, While Mr. (Gilbert Cannan is engaged 
in an African pilgrimage, in search of a fresh perspective, and 
Mr. W. L. George has been applying himself to American 
travel, with perhaps the same intention, Mr. Eden Phillpotts® 
has turned his hand to a frank tale of mystery—with a suc- 
cession of strange deaths, a haunted room, and all the para- 
phernalia of suspense and thrills that go into the making of 
such stories. It departs, however, from the usual formula in 
not fastening suspicion successively upon everybody involved, 
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only to face about in the end with a tricky solution. “The 
Grey Room” is a serious novelist’s holiday—a light but 
enlivening job. Miss Ethel Sidgwick, too, takes advantage of 
the unrestraints of her interval of readjustment by writing a 
novel in which she tries out a curious and not entirely success- 
ful experiment in style. “Madam’*—which further discloses 
the author’s altered focus in being dedicated to America—is 
erratic both in theme and treatment. Moreover the develop- 
ment of the story is taut and jerky. One turns from these two 
examples of post-war fiction »with something of a sense of re- 
lease in taking up “Howard’s End,” a novel written by Mr. 
E. M. Forster half a decade before the war began, and now 
reissued after having been for some time out of print. Here is 
a story which, although it is peopled with odd sorts of charac- 
ters, is held together by a logical and lucid mind. Out of the 
tangled threads of many lives, Mr. Forster weaves an attrac- 
tive narrative, touched with irony and illuminated by his im- 
aginative grasp of motive and character. EB: 


EX LIBRIS. 


Tue Russians are fond of parables. In his “Dark People,” 
Mr. Ernest Poole has charmingly rendered the parabolical 
speech of the muzhik, which abounds in fables and in 
modernized metaphors, and of which one may cite as typi- 
cal, the up-to-date interpretation of the legendary three 
whales upholding the earth on their backs, as the peasant, 
the workman, and the red soldier. The most popular 
writer in Russia to-day is indisputably Demyan Byedny, 
the prolific composer of fables, to whom, we are told, the 
villagers bear most precious gifts—eggs and butter. Nor 
is it only the “dark people” who appreciate simple alle- 
gory: in his “underground” years Leon Trotzky usually 
began his brilliant and caustic attacks or repartees with, 
“Krylov, in his fable...’ Thus he would win the 
sympathy of his most truculent, most sophisticated audi- 
ences, such as the blasé emigrants, who paid tribute to the 
invincible orator by calling him young Plekhanov, little 
suspecting the irony this epithet was to gain with time. 


Krytoy’s fables*—and in this respect they do not differ 
from other typical fables—possess an appeal which is as 
catholic as their moral is elastic. Hence, Krylov is 
quoted as readily by Trotzky as by Miliukov, or by the 
late Pobyedonostsev. From the earliest days the fable 
had an obvious didactic purpose, its function being the 
demonstration of some human folly or foible. Now, the 
human race is not more inventive in its vices than it is in 
its virtues. The limited number of our basic moral trans- 
gressions, i.e., of our deviations from the universally 
accepted code of good and evil, is responsible for the 
limited number of original fables. The all-human sport 
of detecting a mote in our neighbour’s eye, finds a suf- 
ficiently ample hunting-ground among the few score 
suggestive morals set forth by the world’s fable-writers. 
The fable serves as a wieldy weapon which can be thrust 
in different directions, according to the purpose of its 
employer: thus Krylov’s “Author and Robber,” directed 
against Voltaire, whose “subtle poison” he considered to 
have caused more lasting harm than most callous rob- 
beries, is elastic enough to be applied to some vice- 
presidential pamphlets in the year 1921. 


NotwitustanpinGc Krylov’s claim, originality is not, 
therefore, one of the merits to be exacted of a modern 
fabulist. His statement that out of two hundred fables 
he had “borrowed” only thirty-four was probably made 


* in good faith. But one would expect his translator, Mr. 


Coxwell, to consult such investigators as Fleury and Kene- 
vich, before asserting that in four-fifths of his fables 
Krylov “was not indebted to anyone.” In most of his so- 
called original fables one traces motives common to all 
famous fabulists, Occidental and Oriental, La Fontaine 
and Gellert, Horace and Phedrus, Bidpai and Aé%sop. 
Krylov’s originality consists in his treatment of the com- 
mon heritage, not in his alleged invention of new plots; 
and he usually combines the brevity of Afsop with the 
"4 “Madam.” Ethel Sidgwick. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 
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?“Krylov’s Fables.’ Translated ‘in the original metres by C. Fin- 
ningham Coxwell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


epigrammatic keenness of Martial and the rhythmic ele- 
gance of La Fontaine. To these qualities he adds his 
native realistic sense. A contemporary opponent of 
Krylov, Count Khvostov, voiced more truth than he sus- 
pected in his sarcastic remark to the effect that Sumarokov 
found the fable in the field, Chemnizer brought it to the 
city, Dmitriyev introduced it into the Court, Krylov led it 
out on the public square, and Izmaylov took it to the 
tavern. If one recalls that Krylov wrote at the time when 
pseudo-classicism still held sway over the Russian salons, 
one must consider him a pioneer in the national literature 
of Russia. For though still employing the dramatis per- 
sone of classical mythology, Krylov dips into actuality and 
transplants his Olympus to Russian soil. His Zeus con- 
verses with muzhiks in the picturesque vernacular of the 
Russian village, his foxes acquire a Russian slyness, and 
his asses are neither antique nor Parisian, but genuine and 
autochthonous Russian asses. Both in content and in form 
Krylov’s fables open a brilliant’ page in the realistic litera- 
ture of Russia, anticipating Pushkin and Gogol in draw- 
ing upon the opulent treasury of the nation’s language, 
sayings, and songs. On the “public square” the fable 
begins to sound familiar, robust and convincing. Within 
the last hundred years the Russian written and spoken 
language has become so saturated with Krylov’s terse 
adages and poignant witticisms, that these are generally 
taken as collective folk-wisdom. One regrets to find Mr. 
Coxwell’s ambitious version retaining not more than the 
husk of the original—its metrical form. 


Ir is only natural that Krylov’s fables should have played 
an important educative role in pre-revolutionary Russia, 
where the public was accustomed to speak and write in an 
Agsopian tongue. The censor had trained the people in 
the gentle art of reading between the lines. At public 
meetings efficient propaganda was carried on by means of 
reciting an appropriate fable from Krylov. There was no 
need of anthropomorphizing the eloquent wolves and 
pikes, lambs and doves, pigs and dogs. The ancient human 
frailties, avarice, violence, lying, graft, treachery, stupid- 
ity, credulity, conceit, and other cardinal traits of our 
race, were depicted by Krylov with such succinct thorough- 
ness, with such Cézanne-like intenseness, that they stand 
out in his fables in their intrinsic essences, as we know 
them everywhere and at all times. 


AttHoucH he revealed to his countrymen the corruption 
and folly of life, Krylov, like Gogol, remained a staunch 
conservative, a loyal servant to the Tsars. As the “sly 
grand-dad” he was known among his contemporaries; they 
remembered that under Catherine II he had begun as a 
biting satirist, but that later the satirist had lost his sting 
and acquiesced in the laurels of a courtier. Cynical, 
sceptical, indolent, of a Gargantuan appetite (he died 
from over-eating), Krylov vegetated uneventfully, safely, 
cozily. Turgeniev recalls seeing the fabulist at a literary 
soirée, sitting for more than three hours silent and motion- 
less, never turning his “colossal, heavy, majestic head,” 
with no expression on his “vast, genuinely Russian face,” 
in which one could read “an abyss of cleverness, a hard- 
ened laziness, and at times something cunning trying to 
come to the surface, but unable, or perhaps unwilling, to 
break through all this senile fat.” Krylov, Gogol, Push- 
kin created their works under the official sanction and 
paternal encouragement of Nicholas I: they remained loyal 
to the monarch who did his best to blight thought and 
initiative in his cowed subjects. For all that, they are 
acclaimed by the Russian people as the quintessential ex- 
pression of the national genius. To-day, a century later, 
the patron of art and letters in Russia is His Majesty the 
Proletarian, and one anxiously asks (any answer would be 
premature) how the new Mecenas will affect Russian art. 
The favours of the monarchs did not rob true Russian 
artists of their genius. May one hope that eggs and but- 
ter will do no more harm to their recipient to-day than 
diamond-studded snuff-boxes and imperial decorations did 
a hundred years ago? 
ALEXANDER Kaun. 
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Palatable tonic 


Wild and woolly but sincere. 


I want you to renew my subscription to your 
dandy little weekly, the Freeman. I am en- 
closing a check for the purpose. 

Boys, you're sure doing good work. Your 
bunch deserves both praise and condemnation. 
Be that as it may, go forward with your work 
and be good! 
Hurley, S. D. 1h 18% 


Europe no less than America. 


Your journal has given me unusual values. 
The FREEMAN is the only journal I have ever 
read from cover to cover—every issue. It is 
with considerable displeasure that I should be 
deprived of even a single copy. I am, there- 
fore, enclosing a dollar bill with which to pay 
for certain back numbers that have not come 
through—possibly lost in the mails. At pres- 
ent it is impossible for me to become a sub- 
scriber, because of a constant change in ad- 
dress. But I have friends who faithfully for- 
ward it to me. 
Vienna, Austria. Pea Gr 


From Mr. Bryan’s home State. 

I take, I suppose, a dozen of the various 
“art” organs—but it is largely Dead Sea fruit 
to me in my present mood. The world seems 
to need more action and less talk. You and 
your “live bunch” seem to be furnishing it, 
the rest stand around admiring themselves— 
and they can’t look to me for much help. 

I can not afford your paper, but you have me 
going and I can’t stop it. 
Wauncta, Neb. Tet alae Mes 

Weare “irritatingly interesting.” 

I am quite ready to pay for anything as 
good as the Freeman, although it is the only 
periodical I do pay for. Please be just as 
consistently wrong and as irritatingly interest- 
ing the coming year as you have been during 
your first. Enclosed is my $6.00. 

New York, N. Y. W. H. B. 


We are read by the “free at heart.” 


Things are very slack in the way of work 
round here, but I would rather suffer physical 
starvation than mental. 

As soon as I get in a full week, I will take 
out at least a half-year subscription. 

Find enclosed postal M. O. for $1 to con- 
tinue my journal for I look for my FREEMAN 
as only a man free at heart can. 

Galveston, Texas. Win da OU ELe 


He disagrees with us expensively. 


Enclosed you will find my check for $23.50, 
for which please send me one copy of Vol. I 
of the FREEMAN, $10.00, one of Vol. II at 
$7.50 and one year’s subscription to the FREE- 
MAN, beginning with the first number of Vol. 
III. I am doing this particularly to have a 
complete file at my disposal, because I re- 
gard your weekly as the most stimulating peri- 
odical in the United) States to-day, which 
means I disagree with you quite as often as 


I agree. 
Kansas City, Mo. Vines 


Wrong —there are others. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a ten-weeks subscrip- 
tion. I was prejudiced against the FREEMAN 
by an overdose of Mr. Dooley in the first 
issue that I read, and for some time I hardly 
looked at it, preferring the and the 
Since the first of the year, however, I have 
read the FreeMAN regularly and my prejudice 
has disappeared.... I am editorial writer 
for a daily paper with a circulation of about 
80,000. I mention this because I think I must 
be the only daily editorializer on your sub- 
scription list. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


M. I. 


Public Opinion 


Ir is a new world in which we are living. The war 
has made thinking people think harder, and has al- 
most made some non-thinking people think. None 
but the dead remain unaffected by the war—and the 
peace ! 


Mental rebuilding according to the specifications 
of 1913 is as useless as to attempt to gain a day by 
refusing to tear a leaf from the calendar. The old 
clichés are battered; the words “progressive” and 
“liberal,” for example—how different their meaning 
than when men boastfully called themselves by those 
names! 


It is a new world in which the championship belts 
of yesteryear must be won anew to be retained. 
Reputations count for nothing against achievement, 
and in the world of journalism, especially, is it true 
that the glory of the past is a matter strictly for the 
historical museum. The concepts of another day 
give way to an interpretation of a world which has 
been subjected to a withering light for seven years. 


The FREEMAN tries to see and describe that world, 
its deserts and oases; its poison-swamps and _ its 
Bethesdas ; its malevolent influences and its good im- 
pulses. 


Every week we learn of more people who want a 
reflection of the world as it is, who have discovered 
that rose-coloured glasses do not change the 
landscape’s hue but merely deceive the observer. 
They do not want a “glad” world, they want a true 
world. 


Perhaps some of your friends may find profit in 
examining the human scene through our glasses. If 
so, send us their names. 


N. B.—The second article in the series begun last 
week, “The Myth of a Guilty Nation,” will appear in 
the next issue of the FREEMAN. 

CoMPLAINTS come to us that newsdealers do not carry the 


FREEMAN. Wherever you are your newsdealer can get the 
FREEMAN for you if you order it. 


THE Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 

116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
A. On a separate sheet I send you names of persons who 
may be interested in the FREEMAN. Please send them 


sample copies. You may . . . use my name in writing to 
them. 


B. Send the Freeman for 10 weeks, for the enclosed 


S$. catretnte, stems TOA pisivis lela: o/alee sels « Mellel alegre en 
C. Send the Freeman for................ for the enclosed 
Se Suauertikcemet easeaere 6. GO: os “cein's sisssibitls ott cng te ie 


Price of the FreeMAN: In the United States postpaid, 


52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; 10 issues, $1.00. In 
Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; I0 issues, $1.00. 
In other foreign countries, 52 issues, $7.00; 26 issues, $3.50; 
FE. 7. 13. 21, 


Io issues, $1.00. 
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